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ERE are samples taken from our complete line of qual- 
ity water colors and tempera poster colors which meet 
every requirement in the school color field. 


These brilliant MILTON BRADLEY colors are precision 
ground. Continuous research and testing maintain prod- 
ucts of perfect mixing and blending qualities. They are 
made of the purest pigments. They are outstandingly clear 
and always true to color standards . . . superior products 
that schools everywhere recognize, approve, use and re- 
order. A wide color and price selection makes the MILTON 
BRADLEY line an easy one to choose from. And don’t 
forget . . . we also have the brushes to do the job. You 
will find in the QUALITY BRUSH LINE, the right type 


of brush for every art need ... at the right prices! 


Write for COMPLETE CATALOG No. E-89 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


Wherever Educational Supplies are 
sold and Distributors Everywhere 
MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
811 Se. Wabash Avenve Chicago 5, Ill. 


EDWARD E. BABB CO. OF ao 
Division of Milton Bradley Compan 
3304 Arch Street Phi nm om %, Pa. 
EDWARD E. BABB COMPANY 
Division of Milton Bradley Company 
17 Fordham Road Allston, Boston 34, Mass. 
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WHICH WILL YOU HAVE 7 


For some reason, the goose egg stands for 
zero .. . nothing. 


The nest egg, however, stands for a tidy sum 
of money, set aside for your own or your 
children’s future. 

It’s hardly necessary to ask you which you’d 
prefer. 

But it is necessary to ask yourself what you 
are doing to make sure you don’t end up with 


a goose egg instead of a nest egg ten years 
from now. 


The simple, easy, and obvious thing to do is 
to buy U. S. Savings Bonds. 


Buy them regularly, automatically, on a 


plan that pays for them out of the month-to- 
month income you make today. 


Millions of Americans have adopted this 
practically painless way to save up a nice nest 
egg for the needs and wants of the future. 


In 10 years they get back $40 for every $30 
invested in U. S. Savings Bonds—bonds as 
safe and solid as the Statue of Liberty. 


There’s a special Savings Bond Plan for you. 
Ask your employer or banker about it today 
... and get started now. 


You'll soon realize that buying U. S. Savings 
Bonds regularly is one of the most important 
and comforting things you ever did! 


Automatic saving is sure saving— U.S. Savings Bonds 


Contributed by this magazine in co-operation with the Magazine Publishers of America as a public service. 
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KLEENCUT 
BLUNTS 


for KINDERGARTENS 

and LOWER GRADES 
by 

World’s Largest 


Manufacturers of 
Scissors and 


Especially designed for 
school use and made to con- 
form with school require- 
ments, KLEENCUT 
BLUNTS offer tiny tots 
cutting safety and comfort- 
able handling. 


Specify 
KLEENCUT 


on your 
orders 


Manufactured by 


THE ACME SHEAR CO. 


Bridgeport 1, Conn. 


Published - monthly (except July 
and August by MILTON BRAD- 


LEY OMPANY, Springfield 2, 
Mass. Editorial and Executive Of- 
fices 74 Park Street. Published on 
the 15th of the month previous to 
the date it bears. Send all manu- 
scripts to AMERICAN CHILD- 
HOOD, Springfield, Mass. 


Entered as Second-Class Mail 
Matter February 1, 1942, at the 
Post Office at Springfield, Mass., 
under the Act of Congress 
March 3, 1879. 


COPYRIGHT, 1949, BY MILTON 
BRADLEY COMPANY 
ALL RIGHTS RESERVED 


Change of address must reach us by 
the 25th of the second month eding 
the month’s issue with which it is to 
take effect (25th of September for 
November issue, etc.) Give both the 
old and new addresses, 
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Salvage Drive, By Gote Gaverth, age 13 years. From exhibition, Paintings by Swedish Children, held at the Worcester 


Art Museum. 


Special Exhibitions for Children 


MINNIE G. LEVENSON 


Head, Division of Public Instruction, Worcester Art Museum 


A GENERATION ago the idea 
of special exhibitions for children 
was unheard of. Today, because of 
the great increase in the school pop- 
ulation, the public has become in- 
terested in problems of education. 
Attitudes about learning and teach- 
ing have changed greatly throughout 
the years. Perhaps in no other field 
have we revised our thinking so 
much as we have done regarding the 
special world of childhood. 

This discussion is limited to art 
exhibitions for children, although 
the principles involved can apply to 
various other kinds of exhibits. I do 
not propose to go into the mechanics 
of preparing and arranging such 
exhibitions, but rather to indicate 
why they can become a significant 
part of a child’s background and 
general education. 

Often what is considered a luxury 


in one generation becomes a neces- 
sity in the next. It is instinctive for 
parents to want their children t& 
have what they themselves have 
missed in their own childhood. 
Parents usually have opinions on 
what is best for their children con- 
cernidg matters of food, books, mu- 
sic, etc. But in one area of interest 
they seem to be at a loss as to what 
is good or appropriate. Because art 
was relegated to a_ subordinate 
place in public education a genera- 
tion ago, many adults today lack 
any critical judgment in that field. 
This is even true of the well educated 
person whose formal education in 
art had been so neglected or left to 
chance that he has little with which 
to form an intelligent opinion on the 
subject. Just note the low standard 
of pictures in otherwise well fur- 
nished schools and houses today. 


Quite commonly homes and even 
schools which pride thentselves on 
the high standard of their libraries, 
record collections and general fur- 
nishings, are surrounded by the 
cheapest kind of wall decorations. 
People who exercise real discern- 
ment in literature and music can be 
undisturbed in the midst of mediocre 
art. 

Today no intelligent person ques- 
tions the value of children’s art 
activity, and it is rightfully assum- 
ing an increasingly important role 
in the school curriculum. Opportu- 
nity to engage in creative activity is 
fundamental to the child’s healthy 
development. But often art werk, 
especially in the case of. the very 
young child, is closely allied to phys- 
ical activity. Whether this activity 
has as its basis a mental or physical 
need, is not important. What does 
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matter is that children be given 
every opportunity to develop all 
their faculties, visual perception as 
well as manual dexterity. Just as 
those who cannot write or perform 
on musical instruments well can be 
taught to appreciate the work of 
others, so those who cannot draw or 
paint with facility, can learn to 
understand the work of those who 
can. This understanding can only be 
developed by constantly exposing 
the young to works of art, starting 
with the simplest examples and 
gradually leading them to the more 
complex. 

How can a child get acquainted 
with great works of art? Either 
through originals displayed in public 
art galleries or through reproduc- 
tions in school or at home. Thou- 
sands of young people do visit 
museums each year. They constant- 
ly seek adventure; they love to 
explore, to do something new and 
different. Perhaps they go to a 
museum merely to take a walk, but 
whatever the motive, they cannot 
help but be effected by what they 
have seen. 

What happens when a child is 
“taken” to a museum? For the 
most part, museum collections and 
important loan exhibitions are pri- 
marily for adults and consist of ob- 
jects that represent the highest 


Picking Mushrooms, By Sven-Erik Carlson, age 11 years. From exhibition, 
Paintings by Swedish Children. 


standard in quality. The work of 
the great masters is so complex in 
workmanship and composition that 
museums find it necessary to have 
professional instructors interpret the 
objects to the adult public. Yet the 
child who is dutifully dragged 
through an art museum is expected 
to “appreciate” great art. It would 
seem foolish, indeed, if we attempted 
to instill a love for literature by 


Jour sans viande (Meatless Days), By Lucette Brel, age 14 years. From exhibi- 
tion, Paintings by French Children. 


starting a child off with the most 
mature literary works. Yet this is 
exactly what we are doing in the 
case of art. We are guilty of foisting 
adult standards on the child and are 
dismayed when he does not respond 
with enthusiasm. 

Some museums concerned with 
the education of youth have begun 
to prepare special exhibitions for 
their young visitors. For example, 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art in 
New York created a junior museum 
some years ago, an important fea- 
ture of which is the special exhibits. 
These exhibitions are well thought 
out, beautifully installed and con- 
sist, whenever possible, of original 
materials. At present they are show- 
ing two exhibitions, “E Pluribus 
Unum,” which portrays the new 
nation from 1783-1800, and “Ani- 
mals That Never Were,” consisting 
of mythical animals from the mu- 
seum’s collections. Both displays 
are based on subject matter familiar 
to the child. The first exhibit men- 
tioned helps to make more vivid the 
historical events and personalities of 
American history; the other has spe- 
cial appeal to the imaginative child 
to whom the world of make-believe 
is quite real. 

Other museums have undertaken 
similar projects, notably the Phila- 
delphia Museum of Art, which has 
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prepared several excellent exhibi- 
tions, addressed to the older child, 
on themes such as the art of games, 
sport, puppetry and children’s work. 
The Philadelphia exhibitions are 
circulated to educational institu- 
tions and may be borrowed at a 
nominal fee. 

The Worcester Art Museum, 
whose work with children dates 
back half a century, has inaugurated 
a policy of presenting a few exhibi- 
tions each year for the thousands of 
children who visit the museum re- 
peatedly. These exhibits can be 
classified into two main divisions: 
1. Those built around a_ theme 
comprehensible to a child and 2. 
those displaying the art work of 
children produced either by them- 
selves or by children of other coun- 
tries. 

One of the most popular of such 
exhibitions, arranged last spring, 
was called “Contemporary Illustra- 
tions of Children’s Books.” Here 
children of all ages could see not 
only the exciting books appropriate 
for them, but had the added pleasure 
of getting acquainted with the art- 
ists’ original sketches. This par- 
ticular exhibition was also valuable 
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to the adult public as a material aid 
in their selection of well illustrated 
books for their children. 

Other exhibitions well liked by 
the young and of interest to adults 
too were those showing the work by 
children of foreign lands. The chil- 
dren of Worcester had the opportu- 
nity to see paintings made by chil- 
dren of France, Spain, the Soviet 
Union, Sweden and Palestine. Many 
of these and similar exhibitions are 
still in the United States and can be 
borrowed, free or at a nominal fee, 
from the various embassies and from 
some museums. These exhibitions 
proved to be more than collections 
of children’s paintings. They were 
pictorial biographies of children liv- 
ing in other lands. Here you had 
first-hand information about the 
games, holidays, buildings, dress 
and daily activities of children in 
far-away countries which, for the 
most part, are colored areas in a 
geography book. Such exhibitions 
help to promote in our own children 
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The New Family, By Gani Tursunova, age 13 years. 
From exhibition, Paintings by Children of the Soviet 


Union. 


a feeling of direct association with 
the young all over the world. For 
parents and teachers, these exhibi- 
tions of children’s art work provide 
valuable material for study pur- 
poses. 

An occasional trip to a museum or 
even frequent visits are not ade- 
quate for developing visual percep- 
tion and good taste. What is more 
important is what the child uncon- 
sciously absorbs in his everyday 
environment at home and st school. 
There is too big a gap between what 
he sees at museums and what he 
lives with most of the time. 

One will immediately say, ““How 
can an individual or even a school 
hope to attain the standards of an 
art gallery? But good taste is not 
entirely a matter of dollars and 
cents. Good color reproductions are 
not expensive and it does not: cost 
any more to purchase reproductions 
of good works of art than of less good 
objects. Most museums maintain 
lending collections of color reproduc- 


A Story from the Had Gadyah, Watercolor by child 
about 12 years. From exhibition, Paintings by Children 


of Palestine. 
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Christmas Market in a Square in the Old Town of Stockholm, By Gunnar 
Larger, age 15 years. From exhibition by Swedish Children. 


tions which schools may borrow for 
the asking, and in some cities, this 
service is extended to individuals for 
home use. There are actually thou- 
sands of such reproductions stored 
in museums waiting to be used. 
Closer school-museum _ relation, 
which has been developing vigor- 
ously in the last decade, should 
eventually result in the greater use 
of this wealth of material. 

Almost all adults remember the 
dull sepia prints of trite historical 
themes or reproductions of the 
Parthenon that may still be decorat- 


I made a nice May basket, 


ing the class rooms of the country. 
The alibi for such pictures is that 
they help to “correlate art with oth- 
er subjects of the curriculum.” But 
art has value apart from being a 
mere supplement to another sub- 
ject. 

In the case of schools, it is of the 
utmost importance that those select- 
ing pictures for the aesthetic de- 
velopment of children should know 
the difference between what is art, 
what is illustration and what is 
purely visual reference material. 
Calendar art has no place in the 


A May Basket 


LAURA ALICE BOYD 


The door was opened softly 
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school, any more than. offensive 
comic strips or cheap reading mat- 
ter. There is a place for illustrative 
material which helps to illuminate a 
subject. The function of such pic- 
torial aids is to supply historical 
data and should be used as speci- 
mens are employed in the labora- 
tery. Works of art should be used, 
not only as supplementary aids in 
correlation with other subjects, and 
then only when such integration is 
sensible and real, but as examples of 
the creative work of artists. 

The responsibility for the total 
development of the child rests 
finally with the parents. It is not 
enough to encourage the child to 
visit a museum. What one does and 
sees daily at home and at school is of 
greater importance. Parents must 
develop good taste in themselves in 
order to provide the optimum en- 
vironment at home. Those who are 
uncertain and feel the need for help 
in the selection of good pictures can 
obtain such aid by conferring with 
museum personnel, art supervisors 
and art instructors. Both teachers 
and parents working together can 
do much to change what is on the 
walls of schools today. Many schools 
through their PTA’s are attempting 
to get better pictures into the 
schools. Many are coming to realize 
that while the course of study is of 
primary concern, often it is the extra 
curricular activities, those seeming 
intangibles involving value and 
taste, which become the most lasting 
realities of education. 


For ‘twas the first of May. My grandmamma peeped out. 


I hung it on a door knob 
And quickly ran away. 


I hid in the thick bushes 
Where I could plainly see 
What happened to the basket 


I’d made so carefully. once 


“T’ll put a plate of cookies 
Out here beside the door. 
I’m sure the elves who’ve been here 


Will surely come some more.” 


Look!” she said, “a basket! 
There must be elves about. 
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Third grade pupils working on articles for ‘‘Mexican Market.”’ 


Child Growth and Development in Art 


LEON L. WINSLOW—Director of Art Education, Baltimore, Maryland 


Tue CHILD’S emotional de- 
velopment is an aspect of his total 
growth pattern, and experimenting 
with materials makes a distinct 
contribution to his spiritual as well 
as mental growth. His sharing in 
the creetive and appreciative art 
experiences of others results in the 
acquisition of socially desirable hab- 
its and attitudes. 

Beginning in the kindergarten 
and continuing through the sixth 
grade, art affords a logical culmina- 
tion of activities that are vital and 
real to the child and is therefore an 
integrated component of the curricu- 
lum, in the pursuit of which he 
acquires an ever increasing control 
and grows in his ability to recognize 
the possibilities of materials as 
means of expression. 

Kindergarten children are in- 
dividualistic in the sense that they 
are accustomed to think very little 
about the effect that their actions 
may have on other children or 
adults. In school life there must be a 


gradual growth from the individual 
effort of the kindergarten to the 
social effort of the primary and 
intermediate grades of the elemen- 
tary school, and from the elementary 
school to the more highly organized 


individual and social effort of the 
secondary school period. 

The first three grades of the 
elementary school are generally 
referred to as primary; the second 
three grades as intermediate. Chil- 
dren of primary grade level are 
imaginative and free in their ac- 
tions, are very active and take great 
delight in manipulating materials. 
At this stage, they are unusually 
impressionable and inquisitive, and 
interdependent. Intermediate grade 
children are generally less imagina- 
tive and, therefore, more realistic; 
they are more self-conscious and 
critical of their own efforts and the 
efforts of others, more accurate and 
more discriminative, and generally 
more confident in their own mental 
ability, although extremely sensitive 
to difficulties — which may act to 
inhibit their performance. 

Children of the first grade are 
imaginative, spontaneous, manipu- 
lative, and trusting. With all their 
interests centered in one topic for 
a time, and given many kinds of art 
materials with which to work, they 
will naturally create, construct, and 
appreciate. They will continue to 
develop aesthetically through being 
allowed to follow their own free 
choice. Important, too, is the first- 


grade child’s reliance on an under- 
standing of his creations by those 
adults closest to him, namely, his 
parents and his teachers. 

If a second-grade child acquires 
meaningful information from va- 
rious sources — some topic he has 
heard discussed, details in pictures 
he has seen, ideas gained from 
excursions to the country or to the 
neighborhood shopping district — 
such experiences will leave vivid 
images in his impressionable mind. 
His feeling for art form is now ex- 
pressed in a variety of ways: he 
not only works with clay or wood 
or paper pulp but finds bits of 
pasteboard, string, cloth, and other 
materials, which he brings to the 
classroom to work with. He now 
begins to express in his creative 
art the contour of objects, often 
with genuine artistic feeling for the 
things represented. 

Third-grade children are able to 
make their creations still more 
concrete, and generally more realis- 
tic, too. Their construction is there- 
fore made as practical and imme- 
diately useful as possible. In the 
building of houses to represent what 
children have learned about homes 
in foreign lands, the construction 
employed is generally crude when 
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New School Museum of the Baltimore Department of Sbviaition. 


judged by adult standards, and 
there may be little evidence in it 
of the “proper” use of materials. 
There is, however, always some 
detail in which the tendency toward 
realism is forcefully apparent. The 
child now learns about color as 
such, and expresses assurance and 
satisfaction in being able to use 
effectively the various color hues. 

Imagination seems less active in 
fourth grade than at any of the 
preceding developmental _ levels. 
Here children begin to understand 
more fully the relationship of shapes 
arid to acquire an expanding sense 
of proportion. The sense of propor- 
tion seems to develop suddenly in 
most fourth-grade children. Whereas 
heretofore they have been content 
with objects that are too small in 
relation to other objects in their 
pictures or constructions, now they 
become increasingly aware of the 
proportion and scale that are de- 
manded by reality. 

Fifth-grade children are still more 
critical artistically. They desire to 
be more accurate in their construc- 
tion and more realistic in represen- 
tation. Their taste becomes corre- 
spondingly more sensitive and dis- 
criminating. Design assumes far 
greater significance than it has 
before. This characteristic discrimi- 
nation is often encouraged and as 


much time as possible given to the 
frequent evaluation of their work 
by the children themselves. 

The sixth-grade child, having 
experienced the joy of handling 
many different kinds of materials 
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and the acquisition of greater skill, 
and having participated in creative 
design in all of the preceding grades, 
becomes increasingly confident in his 
art expression. Though possibly less 
imaginative, he is now more fully 
aware of his difficulties as problems 
arise that require both skill and 
perseverance as well as artistic taste 
in their solution. 

Throughout the elementary school 
period emphasis in art should be 
placed on originality of conception 
as made possible by the capacity of 
children at the various stages of 
their development to express them- 
selves creatively. The challenge of 
art in living should furnish the 
major activation for most of the 
work undertaken, while the child’s 
attitudes and feelings should be 
considered as of more importance 
than intellectual consideration. The 
specific goals sought should be 
organization as opposed to imitation; 
emotional fulfillment rather than 
realistic representation; awareness 
of rightness in place of the acquisi- 
tion of facts of “‘correctness;”’ genu- 
ine esthetic expression, not mere 
documentation. 


Kindergarten children painting pictures pertaining to the Community. 
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Art in Elementary School 


JESSIE TODD 
Laboratory School, University of Chicago 


Mucu HAS been said about 
children today and how they differ 
from children of prewar days. 

Children need more encourage- 
ment. The discouragements of the 
world have been feit by parents and 
children. 

The teacher who lets children 
make many paintings to be piled up 
on a table in a corner is on the wrong 
track. Children like to see their 
work in the halls of the school. (The 
class rooms can take care of few 
big paintings.) 

Illustration I shows Terry making 
a picture. Illustration 2 shows her 
pinning it on the bulletin board. 
Each step is important. There are 
other pictures on that bulletin 
board. Terry is adding hers to gay 
up the hall. Above hers are paintings 
by Grade 4. Although she is in 
Grade 6 she is willing to join with 
Grade 4 to make an interesting 
colorful exhibit. Children’s per- 
sonalities become broader when they 


add their efforts to those of children 
of different age levels. 

In Illustration 3, Jean is painting 
some of her modelling. In the fore- 
ground, you see a beautiful gray- 
green box decorated with dark red, 
pale yellow and other colors. Its 
cover had a point on it. The box was 
a work of art. With its graceful 
lines and interesting color and pat- 
tern Jean worked like a real artist 
and craftsman on many charming 
little imaginary animals and dishes. 

In Illustration 4 Jean is painting 
a picture and next to her two boys 
are painting on one elephant. This 
picture illustrates several points. 
Jean, who modelled and decorated, 
now paints pictures. She chooses to 
do a variety of things. On another 
day she will make pictures with col- 
ored chalk. On another day she will 
make finger paintings. The 6th 
grader should have a variety of 
mediums. The boys are enjoying 
themselves as they paint on the 


elephant. The one on the left is new 
in the school. It is good for him to be 
able to paint on the same elephant 
with a new-found friend. The paint 
bottles you can see in the foreground 
and on a table back of Jean. The 
children find them very handy to 
reach. No time need be spent in 
walking long distances to get to the 
colors they wish to use. 

In Illustration 5, Richard is en- 
gaged in a labor of love. One 
needn’t look more than once to see 
that. Those are snowflakes he is 
painting now. 

Illustration 6: Tom is putting the 
finishing touches on a funny man’s 
head. He had purple ears and eyes 
that bulged. 

Illustration 7: David is thinking 
and planning like an architect. His 
pictures always show careful, sensi- 
tive, artistic planning. No slip-shod 
job is this. It is serious business. 

The boys were much interested in 

(Turn to Page 64) 
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Third grade children sort words and pictures for their dictionary. 


Spelling and Art 


ANNA DUNSER, 


Art Director, Maplewood-Richmond Heights Schools, Maplewood, Missouri 


A SECOND grade teacher was 
explaining various things usually 
found in a primary room to a mother 
who had come to visit after school. 

“And how do you use this long 
list of words?” the visitor asked, 
pointing to a large chart of several 
pages, with columns of words print- 
ed plainly on each page. 

“When the children write stories, 
news, items, or descriptions of their 
experiences, they find the words 
that they cannot spell on this chart. 
Occasionally, someone will want to 
use an unusual word which is not in 
his reading vocabulary and not on 
the chart. I write such words on the 
' board, but it isn’t often necessary.” 

“But you don’t let them look on 
the chart for words they are sup- 
posed to know how to spell, do you?” 

“I don’t believe I know what 
words you mean when .you say, 
‘those they are supposed to know 
how to spell,’” said the teacher, 
“but if they know how to spell the 
words they do not look at the chart; 
they look only for those they can- 
not spell.”” 

“But don’t you have spelling 
classes in which they have definite 


words that they learn to spell?” the 
mother pursued. 

“It is not necessary to have formal 
spelling,”’ the teacher replied, “‘if the 
children have the words _ before 
them.” 

The mother looked puzzled, and 
the teacher added, “You see, we 
have the alphabet, both manu- 
script and cursive, on the wall too. 
If a child forgets how to form a let- 
ter that he seldom uses, he can look 
up there to see how it is formed.” 

This second grade teacher and 
many other primary teachers realize 
that if a child needs the same words 
several times a day he will soon 
know how to spell them, or he may 
deliberately reason that since these 
are words often used, he would 
better remember them in place of 
referring to the chart so many 
times. The teacher doesn’t care 
which way he learns to spell the 
words, for she is concerned only 
that he does not write the word in- 
correctly. 

How often schools are judged by 
the spelling ability of their students 
and their graduates! And still there 
is nothing easier to overcome. We 


will never make perfect oral spellers 
of our students, but all words can be 
written correctly as long as there are 
dictionaries. If all people were 
trained to look up every word of 
which they doubted the spelling, a 
school could no longer be judged by 
the ability of its graduates to write 
letters or articles with no mis- 
spelled words. 

There are many intermediate and 
secondary school teachers too, who 
insist that the student look up words 
for correct spelling. (If one does not 
know the initial letter of a word, it 
does not take many guesses to find 
the word.) 

If a child has been trained in this 
manner of spelling all through the 
grades and into high school he will be 
able to spell in proportion to the 
amount of creative writing he does. 
If he does no writing he has no need 
for spelling. Those who write most 
will have looked up difficult words a 
sufficient number of times to remem- 
ber how to spell them. Only the 
words seldom used will have to be 
hunted down, and the chances are 
that if the student memorized the 
spelling of that word two years he- 
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fore, he would have forgotten it 
before it was needed. 

If the teachers use the time usu- 
ally devoted to formal spelling to 
having the children do creative 
writing, they will develop initiative, 
independence, responsibility. The 
child will be using his imagination 
and will be getting practice in pen- 
manship, sentence formation and 
punctuation. He will be using the 
information gained in social sciences 
and literature. His creative writing 
will be an incentive for more and 
wider reading. Stories can be il- 
lustrated and correct spelling is one 
of the outcomes. 

It seems that we can not isolate 
the subjects we teach, for the pupil 
is not divided into compartments. 
He will think, decide, write, spell 
and punctuate every time he ex- 
presses himself in writing. The writ- 
ing is a slower and more difficult 
process than expressing himself with 
art materials, but it is the form of 
expression that will reach his fellow 
citizens more surely than through 
art. 

The art expression, however, be- 
ing simpler, will give self-confidence 
while learning other forms of ex- 
pression. It will always be a direct 
way of transferring emotional think- 
ing, and should be continued 
throughout a child’s school days. 

Many successful teachers will say 
that it is necessary to have formal 
spelling as well as developing the 
habit of never writing a word spelled 
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Second grade children find difficult words on the chart. 


These teachers find 
ways of making the spelling lesson 
interesting in place of having it 
something that the children thor- 
oughly dislike. 

One third grade teacher — she has 
formal spelling, either because it is 
required by her school system, or 
because she believes it is necessary 
— found a method of increasing the 
number of words the children could 
spell in a remarkably short time. 

In this third grade class the chil- 
dren were encouraged to make 
dictionaries. Each child made one 


incorrectly. 


for himself and contributed pages 
for a large dictionary for the room. 
This was done with the aid of the 
art materials. Each child was 
given several sheets of paper and 
told to draw a picture of something 
whose name he could spell and place 
the word below the picture. The 
children worked at this for several 
days, demanding more and more 
sheets of paper. They began to see 
that it would take many pages if 
only one word was placed on each 
page; they therefore drew the pic- 
ture of one object on one side of the 
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paper and listed on the back all of 
the words that they knew that 
started with the same letter. 

The children were soon memoriz- 
ing new words because they wanted 
to draw particular pictures. One 
condition of the work was to write 
only the words they could spell. 

Jimmy would spell some word 
such as “fireplace” over and over on 
the way to school, because he wanted 
to draw the picture of a fireplace 
which suggested Christmas just at 
that time. Other children would 
choose other words, learn to spell 
them, and forget them again if 
they had no need for them just then. 
If they needed the word within the 
next month or so, there it was in 
their book. 

It was not long before these third- 
graders began to put their papers in 
alphabetical order. When they 
found that some letters were missing 
they ferreted out words that began 
with the desired letters. It was this 
need which caused Nancy George 
to add zylophone to her list of words. 
But it was not the teacher’s idea 
that there must be words to repre- 


sent every word of the alphabet. 

As would be expected, some of the 
children had many more pages for 
their books than did others. At the 
end of the month the teacher gave 
the children some ideas of how they 
could make the pages into a book. 
Where there were only a few pages a 
large darning needle and yarn were 
used to sew the book. The colored 
cover paper could be sewed in with 
the other pages or could be glued on 
at the back. If the book had many 
pages, too many to be sewed with the 
darning needle, the pages were tied 
together as one would a package, to 
hold the pages in place, while a 
hammer, nail and a block of wood 
were put into use to make the holes 
through which the yarn or string 
could be sewed. When the cover pa- 
per was sewed with the pages, the 
stitches were made carefully and 
spaced evenly. 

Whatever method the teacher uses 
to make good spellers of the children, 
the ultimate use of the skill will be to 
write something. The compositions 
produced should receive some at- 
tention and some comments, The 


Just Think! 


AGNES CHOATE WONSON 


Butterflies 


Mosr BUTTERFLIES 
during the day and sleep during 
the night; just think! With moths, 
their cousins, it is generally just the 
opposite! How can you tell a but- 
terfly from a moth? One way is by 
their feelers, or antennae; those of 
the butterfly are thin with rounded, 
knobby ends; many of the moth 
feelers are feathery. Another way is 
to watch both at rest; the butter- 
fly’s wings are vertical, the moth’s 
wings lie flat. Often, too, the moth’s 
body and legs are more hairy. 

Female butterflies and moths lay 


and Moths 


many eggs, which hatch out little 
grubs called caterpillars. They grow 
fast, and just think! They shed their 
skins many times! They are very 
greedy and eat constantly. This 
food is stored up as fat for a later 
time. Now just think; the cater- 
pillar knows when it is the right 
time to be turned into a butterfly or 
a moth! It spins a button of silk to 
which it clings head downward, and 
covers itself all in. It sleeps for sev- 
eral weeks, then just think! It 
changes, and develops, and then 
emerges, a butterfly, or a moth! 
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pupils will soon tire of putting 
thoughts on paper if no one reads 
and appreciates them. 

It takes time — the teacher’s time 
— to see that all of the written work 
is acknowledged. It may be read by 
the teacher or by the pupil, to the 
class, or it may be read silently by 
the teacher. Sometimes it is suffi- 
cient if the children read each other’s 
stories. 

For very small children the first 
compositions may consist of only a 
few words and will gradually in- 
crease in length. Illustrating the 
story will add zest to the perform- 
ance. One picture is worth a thou- 
sand words, it is said, but words are 
a necessary part of education. Then 
let the child say one thousand and 
ten words each day in drawing and 
in writing. 

The art, the writing, the reading 
and spelling, and the information 
gained by reading, expressed by 
writing and illustrating, are all so 
closely connected and interwoven 
that we attempt to separate them 
only for the convenience of discuss- 
ing them, 
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A Program for Health Work 


LINDA ADAMS 


General Suggestions: 

1. Remember that this is a course in habit formation, 
therefore, emphasis is to be placed on doing rather than 
knowing. 

2. Children should make their own health rules; 
these may be checked each morning after inspection is 
made. 

3. Have a “Health Corner.” Here the boys and 
girls have health posters. One corner, emphasizing 
posture, is a picture gallery of children of all ages 
having good posture. Pictures from the rotogravure 
section of the Sunday paper, gay colored advertising 
material and magazine illustrations have been selected 
by the children and brought to class. Clippings about 
health matters are placed here. Many stimulating 
suggestions are given. ‘The material in the Health 
Corner is changed often. 

4. Have a game period of five minutes each day. 
Some boys and girls have been busy devising original 
games and have proved very ingenious in working out 
interesting schemes. The majority of these games are 
of a progressive character, and little cardboard check- 
ers, adorned with carrots, beets and glasses of milk, are 
moved over a squared-off board at the direction of a 
spinning hand which indicates the number of squares to 
be covered. One may be fortunate and land at a square 
labeled, “‘Drank milk — five ahead” or one’s progress 
may be hindered py an untimely visit to the square 
marked, “‘No bath — four back.” The game is won 
when one arrives in a central spot marked “HEALTH.” 
The making of the game requires very exact measure- 
ments and careful planning, neat handiwork, and 
lettering. 

5. Have a class-room weight record on a wall chart. 
Have an honor roll of normal weight pupils. 

6. Publish the best composition on any health sub- 
ject. Publish the honor roll of no absence through sick- 
ness. Publish health cartoons. 

7. Keep in touch with monthly and other bulletins 
issued by the Department of Public Health regarding 
contagious diseases, impure water, etc. 

8. Write rhymes and stories on health subjects. 

9. Plan for a Health-Day Program, including an 
exhibit, 

10. Useful and interesting projects may be built 
around all phases of health work. An example of a 
child’s project:— 

1. Object — To find out whether I weigh what a 
healthy boy (or girl) of my height and age 
should weigh, and to work to maintain my 
health and normal growth or to bring myself up 
to the standard in weight and health. 

2. What | need to know and do: 

(a) What the standard weight for my height 
(b) How to weigh myself and to weigh regu- 
larly to see how rapidly I am coming up to 


the standard in weight and health. 

(c) What I need to find out about foods in 
order that I may gain. What I should eat 
for my breakfast, dinner, and supper: 
amount and kind of food. 

(d) To learn what other things I need to do to 
gain in weight. 

11. Use lantern slides and audio-visual aids on 
health subjects. Examples of excellent films are: “I 
Never Catch a Cold,” “It Doesn’t Hurt,” “Joan Avoids 
a Cold.” Some states make provision for the free use of 
films. To find out if your state is one of these, you 
might write to the State Health department. Films 
may be rented from the University of Nebraska, Lin- 
coln, Nebraska. 

12. Every child in the class should be included in 
every activity. 

13. At the end of the school year the teacher should 
leave a written record of the health work of the year. 

14. Correlation may be made with other school ac- 
tivities as follows:— 

Nature Study — Include the study of the human 
body ten minutes a week. 

Arithmetic: For example, the boys and girls may find 
the amount of air space desirable for a person under 
ordinary circumstances. 

One class, having totaled the average normal weights 
of the room and the actual weights, decided to auction 
off the deficit. Each child below average normal weight 
bid the number of pounds he would try to gain by a 
certain time. In this way the deficit was decreased. 
There was much amusement when it was discovered 
that there was oyer a ton of children, the addition of 
the weight being an arithmetic problem. 

Picture Study — Study health pictures as:— 

At Grandma’s — Artz 

Woman Peeling Apples — Maes 
Skating — Lavery 

Boy With the Torn Hat — Sully 
See Saw — Lancret 

Drop the Handkerchief — Lancret 
Song of the Lark -— Breton 

Music — Learn Health Songs. 

Example: “Keep the Good Work Going” (tune: 
“Keep the Home Fires Burning’’):— 

Keep the good work going 

While we tall are growing, 

Though the sun has not gone down 

We go to bed. 

There’s a body growing, 

Seeds of joy we're sowing, 

Keep the good work going 

Till we grow up. 

English — 

Oral and written composition, including letter 
writing to get health literature. 


tune: 


letter 
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Original stories. 

Rhymes and jingles, 

Original health plays. 

Dramatization of the best plays. 

Handwork — 

Making of scrapbooks. 

Health mottoes: ‘‘Eat more fruit,” ‘“‘Never frown,” 
“Stand tall.” 

Drawings to illustrate health jingles. 

Health posters: “Don’t Duck — Wear Rubbers,” 
“Honey, Wash Yo Teeth.” One poster made was ‘““The 
Boston Tea Party.” In a picture of wild activity 
blanketed children in full war paint are assisted by milk 
bottles changed into Indians with feathered head 
dresses in throwing large amounts of tea into the river. 

A health habit calendar book. A good habit for 


each month as:— 
S — September — Sleep well 
M — March — March well 
A — April — Apple a day 


The Teacher’s Part: 

The ideal school is one in which there is an atmos- 
phere of health, happiness, and industry, with the 
teacher a guiding influence. 

The teacher should effectively supervise the follow- 
ing: Morning inspection, lunches, clothing (overshoes, 
etc.), lighting, seating, heating, ventilation, black- 
boards, water supply, lavatory facilities, toilets, play- 
grounds, weighing and measuring. 


Health Units To Choose From: 
Organize a class “Health Club.” Aim: A 100% 
Health School. 
Some club activities:— 
«Reading thermometer and regulating temperature 
Adjusting seats and desks 
Having orderly desks and clean floor 
Using fountain properly 
Learning stirring campaign yells 
Arranging curtains to let in the right amount of 
light 
Skillful guidance by the teacher is an absolute neces- 
sity to the success of health clubs. This guidance should 
be given tactfully and unobtrusively. The boys and 
girls should take the rules of the club in a serious and 
conscientious way. They should be expected to actually 
conduct the work day after day. The club to be suc- 
cessful must include all the children in the room. Care 
should be taken to see that it keeps its proper place 
and that the club leaders are considerate of the other 
children. 
The Health Club works out a program for a well- 
spent day. 
1, Prompt rising 
2. Getting ready for the day 
a. A bath — Brisk rub with towel 
b. Going to toilet and washing hands after- 
wards 
c. Brushing teeth 
d. Dressing carefully 
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e. Good posture 
8. Breakfast 
A good warm nourishing breakfast, taking 
plenty of time to eat 
4. Dressing for out of doors 
Proper clothing to protect from all kinds of 
weather 
5. School time 
a. Arrival on time 
b. Removal of all outer wraps 
c. Good posture at all times 
d. Attention to subject in hand, whether work 
or play 
6. Morning recess 
a. Go to toilet, if necessary 
b. Play with other children 
7. Noon recess 
a. Take plenty of time for lunch 
b. Avoid playing hard immediately after 
lunch 
c. Invite shy pupils to play 
8. After school 
Play out of doors. Games and sports. 
9. Indoors 
a. In well ventilated room 
b. Good light for reading 
c. Manner cheerful and pleasant 
10. Bedtime 
a. Regular hours 
b. Teeth brushed, body washed 
c. Windows open 
Posture — The Feet: 
Good Posture 
What it means to the health of the internal organs 
Adjust own seat and desk, if adjustable 
Necessity of good posture 
In home as well as school 
When exercising and working 
When on the street 
Work for 100% good posture of the class 
Motto: “Stand Tall” 

Help the children to realize the importance of the 
proper care of the feet — that foot trouble is the great- 
est cause of inefficiency. 

Ask the class to make four drawings:— 

Take shoe off and draw outline of the stockinged 
foot. Use lead pencil. 

Over this draw the outline of the shoe. Use ink 
to keep the lines distinct. 

Make an outline of the surface of the shoe heel. 

Draw the side view of the shoe heel. 

Something to think about: A girl’s foot is ten inches 
long and she is five feet, two inches tall in stocking feet. 
If she wears shoes with heels one and three-fourths 
inches high, how far forward will the back of her head be 
thrust? Does she thrust her head this far forward, or 
what does she do? 

Teach the points of a good shoe. 

Exercise:— 

1. Its meaning to 

a. Muscles — develops strength 
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b. Lungs — strengthens lungs — Compels us to 
breathe deeply 
c. Heart — makes heart beat faster 
Each pupil count his pulse. Get average of 
class. Count again after a short run. 
d. General health of body — Increase in amount 
of biood sent to different parts of body. 
2. Kinds 
a. Work — home duties 
b. Gymnastics, games and athletics 
c. Folk Dances F 
3. Desirability of taking exercise out of doors 
4. Danger of excessive exercise — Effect upon heart 


Prevention of Diseases: 

Interest the class in Christmas Seals. Have them 
read stories concerning the Christmas Seal sale; find out 
where the money is sent; what per cent is returned to 
us; what the rest is used for. Use the Christmas Seal 
stories sent out and any other good stories you can find. 
Tell the story of ““The Wooden Horse of Troy.” 


THE WOODEN HORSE OF TROY 

Once upon a time the armies of the Greeks were at 
war with people called the Trojans, who lived in the 
powerful city of Troy. For a long while the Greeks 
camped outside the walls of the city and tried to cap- 
ture it. But the Trojans, with spears and arrows and 
great stones, drove them off and killed some of their 
bravest leaders. 

At last Ulysses, one of the wisest Greeks, thought of a 
plan by which to capture the city through a trick. The 
Greeks pretended to be giving up the attack and their 
ships sailed away. But they hid behind an island near- 
by. The Trojans, thinking the war was over, poured 
out of the city where they had been shut up so long. 
Eagerly they examined the deserted camp of the Greeks. 
There they found a very strange thing — an enormous 
horse of wood. 

There was much curiosity about this horse, for no 
one could think what it might be for. 

“Let’s bring it into our city to show everyone what 
we got from the Greeks!’ suggested some of the sol- 
diers. 

“Oh, we had better leave it on the seashore,” advised 
others who were afraid. But in the end they were per- 
suaded that this was too wonderful a prize to leave 
behind. So they managed with great difficulty to get 
it inside the walls; and the day ended in feasting and 
rejoicing. 

Their joy, however, was short-lived, for this is what 
the clever Greeks had done. They had made the horse 
large enough and hollow so that their soldiers could 
climb inside it. In the night, when the Trojans were all 
asleep, these soldiers came out and opened the gates of 
the city to the rest of the Greeks, who had sailed back 
and landed again after night fall. In this way, the 
mighty city of Troy was at last taken. 

What do you suppose this story has to do with keep- 
ing well? Just this: The disease germs are our enemies, 
just as the Greeks were the enemies of the people of 
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Troy. We keep them out, just as the Trojans could 
have kept out the Greeks. But, very often, we do as the 
Trojans did. We bring the enemy into the city. We 
put the germs of disease right into our own mouths. 
Let us see how we can be on guard against doing any- 
thing so foolish. 

What are our enemies? Talk about some of the ways 
in which we bring the enemy into our bodies. What 
have we learned to do to keep them out? 

Read the playlet, “Imps and the Children.” 


Cleanliness: 
Take a trip to a Dairy Product store and have the 


proper way to care for milk explained. Discuss and 
write up the trip. 
Care of the mouth:— 
Things necessary to keep teeth and mouth clean: 
Tooth brush 
Tooth paste or powder 
Mouth wash 
Add to tooth brush dental floss 
Stress the importance of visiting the dentist twice a 
year and brushing the teeth twice a day. Get the 
“twice habit.” Bring pictures to school of teeth, show- 
ing proper ways of brushing teeth and showing position 
of teeth. Have someone demonstrate the proper way of 
brushing teeth, telling why it is the proper way. 


“Up and down, 

And round and round 
I brush my teeth, 

To keep them sound, 
To keep them sound, 
And clean and white, 
I brush them morning, 
Noon, and night. 

Eyes:— 

Use the story, “Why Ned’s Example Wouldn’t 
Come Right.” 

The eyes are such precious possessions that they 
need to be guarded carefully. Think of how many 
beautiful and interesting things of the world come to us 
through the eyes. 

Care of the eyes:— 

1. Bathe the corners every morning 
. Beware of soiled handkerchieves and towels 
. Use individual towels 
. Have a separate clean cloth for an infected eye 
. Go to the doctor if the eyes are sore or inflamed 
. Keep fingers away from the eye 
. When reading see that the book is at least 12 
inches from the eyes 

8. Hold head up when you read 

9. Never face the light when reading. Let light come 
over your left shoulder. 

Toward the end of the study of “‘Cleanliness”’ tell the 
following:— 

An inspector in sanitation had work in a small coun- 
try town. After working hard all morning he realized 
at noon that he was extremely hungry. So he made his 
way to a restaurant, which was the only eating house 
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ould in the town. However, one glance at it made him feel To say only kind things 
3 the that he could not bear to take a bite of food there. 4. Tomy country 
We Everything was dirty, miserably dirty. The floors, To love it 
iths. walls, windows, and even the proprietor were inde- To be a loyal citizen by obeying laws and respect- 
any- scribably dirty. The man’s hair was unkempt, his ing its officers 
hands and fingernails were grimy, and his long, black To be ready always to defend my flag 
ways beard added nothing to his attractiveness. Most of the The teacher might tell the children incidents from the 
Vhat foods were out on the counter exposed to the flies, the __ life of Theodore Roosevelt, an example of the value of 
dust, etc. At one end of the counter a sleepy cat dozed _ health habits, both mental and physical. 
contentedly. A large, rough-haired dog roamed around _— Recreation: 
the room aimlessly. It is an old saying that. “‘all work and no play makes 
The inspector decided that he was not hungry; that Jack a dull boy.” All work is wrong and all play is 
> the there was no food in that restaurant which he could get — wrong; play is just as important as work for boys and 
and down or keep down. Then on second thought, he con- _ girls. Recreation sometimes means re-creation for we 
cluded that in order to do his work well his body must are really made over by doing interesting things which 
have food. So he decided to order the three articles of | rest our body and mind. Reading, music, visiting our 
lean: food which he thought would be most sanitary and _ friends, playing games, are all good types of indoor rec- 
which would form a well balanced lunch. What foods  reation and outdoor exercise, and are absolutely neces- 
did he select? sary for a growing girl and boy. Baseball, tennis, walk- 
ing, hiking, and camping; all of these have their places. 
Mental Hygiene: But, if we have no opportunity for these a small yard 
vice a My duty space is sufficient for such games as tetherball, Russian 
t the 1. To myself nine pins, volley ball, or hand ball. 
show- To be honest in my work Your muscles need a great deal of blood when you are 
sition To pay attention and do my work as best I can exercising them. When Mr. Digestion is working, he 
ay of To be happy needs extra blood, too. So if you exercise your muscles 
2. To my parents and teachers directly after a meal you will take the blood away from 
To be respectful and obedient digestion just when it is needed most. Then food will be 
To be helpful digested more slowly or not at all until the muscles are 
To be cheerful through with their blood. The best plan is to play 
3. To my neighbor quict games or rest for half an hour after eating and lei 
To be kind and helpful Mr. Digestion have enough blood to start his work, 
To be fair in work and play You will enjoy doing the follow-up health work. 
uldn’t 
they 
many 
> to us When boys and girls drink 
milk they look happy like this 
milk bottle. 
seit Color and cut out. 
See if you can make up a 
od eye rhyme about this. ~ 
| 
ia When children drink coffee, 
they look cross like this coffee ‘aS 
t come pot. 
Color and cut out. os 
= Try to make up a rhyme about ing / 
| coun- this. 
ealized 
ade his 
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Poetry in the New Curriculum 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


Probably a new philosophy of education has been 
necessary for us to attain the new viewpoint in the 
teaching of poetry. For too long a time, we believe, 
poetry has been considered as a detached or separate 
subject to be used on either Friday afternoon or on 
very special occasions, when in reality it is a legitimate 
channel through which children are led to a better 
understanding of the richness and beauty of the every- 
day life about them. 

If we maintain that children, not subject matter, are 
to be taught, if we believe subject matter to be inci- 
dental to those greater aims in education which pro- 
vide experiences and contacts whereby children are to 
live more fully and more happily if we see subject mat- 
ter as a means for interpreting life to children, why then 
certainly poetry will find its place not only in our new 
philosophy of education but in our new curriculum. 

The old-time reciting of poetry in concert rote by 
rote, the stilted group memorizing of one poem a 
month, must give way to the sharing of pictures and 
experiences, to the social enjoyment of the group, to 
the feeling and seeing and hearing of various patterns 
of beauty, and to the experiencing and experimenting 
with one delightful poem after another. 

Our present-day curriculum, which stresses as its 
core, “how men live all over the earth,” lends itself most 
effectively not only to an increased use of poetry but 
to a richer and more fundamental understanding of it. 
We know that every effort is being made in the mod- 
ern classroom to help children not only to interpret 
their own experiences but to provide ample opportuni- 
ties for the extending of those experiences. 

Our Social Studies program has brought to the chil- 
dren materials that train for daily living. They deal 
with the problems of human welfare, with interrelations 
of people, with the contribution of each individual to 
the group as a whole. In the primary grades, this sub- 
ject comprises an integrated program of home and com- 
munity life, geography, civics, history. The children 
are encouraged to participate actually or vicariously in 
those situations about which they are studying. 

This present-day curriculum is completely in tune 
with the teaching of poetry. It allows us to treat poetry 
first as a subject in itself where the teacher must care- 
fully guide the child in his reaction to certain elements 
of poetic expression and poetic experience. Secondly, it 
allows us to see poetry a8 an outgrowth of other sub- 
jects taught and to add further and enriched signifi- 
cance to those subjects — geography, history, safety, 
civics — ‘n fact, the complete social studies program 
provides increased motivation for the teaching of 
poetry. If the classroom is to be a place in which life is 
expressed, why then it must make room for poetry, 
which is in itself one of the most real and vivid of ex- 
periences. 

The very nature of the curriculum in the primary 


grades is such that meets poetry at practically every 
turn. If the children are studying and discussing “‘the 
home or the farm,” the teacher supplements her teach- 
ing with the casual reading of poems which she brings 
into the procedure quite as naturally as she does her 
informational material. Every member of the family 
may be seen through the experiences and moods of 
some delightful poem. 

No mother could be made lovelier for the children 
than Rose Fyleman’s interpretation of “Mother” in 
her book, ‘‘Fairies and Chimneys.”’ No aunt could be 
more intriguing to the little boy or girl than Lysbeth 
B. Borie’s ““Ning”’ in “Poems for Peter.”” Nobody could 
be sweeter and more lovable than “Little Bartholo- 
mew,” interpreted to us by the pen of Norman Gale in 
“Orchard Songs.” There are innumerable poems avail- 
able to depict the life of the family and the activities of 
that family group. 

If the kindergarten and first grade children have 
built a playhouse and made a study of the different 
kinds of houses we have in our communities, the 
teacher can add further zest and interest by intro- 
ducing poems like the following: City Houses, Alicia 
Aspinwall; Short Poems for Short People, Macmillan; 
Houses, Rachel Field; Taxis and Toadstools, Double- 
day Doran; The Playhouse Key, Rachel Field; Door 
Bells, Rachel Field; Pointed People, Macmillan; 
Next-door People, Mary C. Davies; Little Freckled 
Person, Houghton Mifflin; Making a House, Josephine 
P. Peabody; Making a Home, Houghton Mifflin; 
Houses, James C. Tippett; Busy Carpenters, World 
Book; Our House, Nellie B. Miller; Golden Flute, 
John Day; The Nicest House, Ralph Bergengren; 
Jane, Joseph and John, Atlantic Montlhy; The House, 
Ralph Bergengren; The Wrong House, A. A. Milne; 
When We Were Very Young, Dutton. 

Through the study of the home and the family, 
ample opportunity is provided for lessons in politeness, 
thoughtfulness, cleanliness, obedience and the like. 
The poetry world is full of experiences that not only 
help to make the home life more concrete and real 
to the child, but help him to better understand what 
helpful and worthwhile contribution he may be able 
to make for its betterment. Libraries are rich with 
poems like the following: 

I Want to Sing, Joyce C. Brisley, Lamb’s Tails 
and Such-Like, David McKay. 

I Meant to Do My Work Today, Richard Le Gal- 
lienne, Silver Pennies, Macmillan. 

A Child’s Thought of God, Elizabeth Barrett Brown- 
ing, Poetry Book 2, Rand. 

Good Children, Dorothy Aldis, Everything and Any- 
thing, Minton Balch. 

Hands, Dorothy Aldis, Everything and Anything, 
Minton Balch. 

Feet, Dorothy Aldis, Everything and Anything, 
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Minton Balch. 

Please, Dorothy Aldis, Everything and Anything, 
Minton Balch. 

Friend, Dorothy Aldis, Everything and Anything, 
Minton Balch. 

Good Morning, Eleanor Farjeon, Joan’s Door, 
Stokes. 

Good Night, Eleanor Farjeon, Joan’s Door, Stokes. 

Vespers, A. A. Milne, When We Were Very Young, 
Dutton. 

Disobedience, A. A. Milne, When We Were Very 
Young, Dutton. 

The Child’s World is an objective one. Those ob- 
jects that make up this world are a source of constant 
curiosity to him. Poetry can so well provide him with 
more things to see, more things to hear, or can picture 
vividly for him those things he has already seen. Life 
on the farm has been made very real to many a child 
by poems like these: 

The Pasture, Robert Frost, Collected Poems, Henry 
Holt. 

The Cow, Robert Louis Stevenson, Child’s Garden 
of Verse, McLoughlin. 

Cushy Cow, Laura Benet, Fairy Bread, Boni, 
Liveright. 

Milking Time, Christinna Rossetti, Sing Song, 
Macmillan. 

Milking Time, Elizabeth Madox Roberts, Under the 
Tree, Viking Press. 

Winter Milk, Carl Sandburg, Early Moon, Har- 
court, Brace. 

Put the Cows to Sleep, Carl Sandburg, Early Moon, 
Harcourt, Brace. 

The Little Green Orchard, Walter de la Mare, Pea- 
cock Pie, Harcourt, Brace. 

By the time the child has reached the second or 
third grades, he is intensely interested in the life of the 
community about him, the town or city itself, the 
streets and roads, the buildings, the workers, the amuse- 
ments. Many a school teacher has answered those 
queries and problems of the children by allowing them 
to build a play city or town of their own. The children 
seek newspapers, magazines, books, charts, bulletins 
for information that will help on the better understand- 
ing of their own community. Here, again, poetry plays 
a vital part in making this study a real live and pleasure- 
ful experience. 

Recently, while visiting a second and third grade, we 
found this chart: 

“Poems That Help to Make Our City Real” 

Hereon, the children had included bibliographies of 
poems about “Roads and Streets,” “The Beach,” or 
“The Zoo.” They had illustrated poems. They had 
collected poems for their record book — “Our City.” 
These poems included many of the following: 

The City 

Bleck City, Stevenson, Child’s Garden of Verse, 
McLoughlin; Towns and Cities, James C. Tippett, I 
Spend the Summer, Harper; Our Little Town, James C. 
Tippett, Busy Carpenters, World Book; Where People 
Get Food, James C. Tippett, Busy Carpenters, World 
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Book; City Play, James C. Tippett, Busy Carpenters, 
World Book. 
Streets and Roads 

City Streets and Country Roads, Eleanor Farjeon, 
Joan’s Door, Stokes; Rain-Wet Pavements, Seegmiller, 
Childlife, Rand; Good Children Street, Eugene Field, 
Poems of Childhood, Scribners; Highways, James C. 
Tippett, I Spend the Summer, Harper; Street Lamps, 
Dorothy Aldis, Hop, Skip and Jump, Minton Balch. 
Buildings 

In School, James C. Tippett, Busy Carpenters, 
World Book; Market Square, A. A. Milne, When We 
Were Very Young, Dutton; General Store, Rachel 
Field, Taxis and Toadstools, Doubleday Doran; At the 
Store, James C. Tippett, Busy Carpenters, World 
Book; At the Theater, Rachel Field, Taxis and Toad- 
stools, Doubleday Doran; The Fire Hall, James C. 
Tippett, Busy Carpenters, World Book; A Railroad 
Station, James C. Tippett, Busy Carpenters, World 
Book. 

Helpers and Workers 

Mister Motorman, Jimmy Garthwaite, Pudd’ an’ 
Pie, Harper; Traffic Coppers, Lysbeth Boyd Boric, 
Poems for Peter, Appleton; Painter Man, Lysbeth 
Boyd Boric, Poems for Peter, Appleton; The Barbers, 
Walter de Ja Mare, Peacock Pie, Henry Holt; The 
Baker, James C. Tippett, Busy Carpenters, World 
Book; A Letter for Me, James C. Tippett, Busy Car- 
penters, World Book; The Traffic Man, Annette 
Wynne, For Days and Days, Stokes; City Lights, 
Rachel Field, Pointed People, Macmillan; The Band, 
Rachel Field, Pointed People, Macmillan. 
Amusements 

On the Beach, Emilie Poulsson, Rhyme Time for 
Children, Lothrop, Lee and Shephard; Horses of the 
Sea, Christina Rossetti, Sing Song, Macmillan; Sand 
Between the Toes, A. A. Milne, When We Were Very 
Young, Dutton; The Circus, Eleanor Farjeon, Joan’s 
Door, Stokes; The Circus, Elizabeth M. Roberts, Under 
the Tree, Viking Press; Circus Day, James C. Tippett, 
Busy Carpenters, World Book; At the Zoo, A. A. 
Milne, When We Were Very Young, Dutton; Hiding, 
Dorothy Aldis, Everything and Anything, Minton 
Balch; Barefoot Days, Rachel Field, Taxis and Toad- 
stools, Doubleday Doran. 

By now, the child is ready to proceed from his own 
community and environment to lands and countries 
further away, to seek information as to where these 
people are, how to get there, what the people look like, 
how they live, how they make a living, how they travel 
and as to the contribution they have made to the world 
in the way of literature, art, music, natural science. The 
story of transportation and how men travel has always 
been a fascinating one to boys and girls. Many a 
schoolroom has a large mural made by the children to 
show the history of transportation. Many a discussion 
group has been formed to discuss the various types of 
travel, not only in our country but in hands across the 
sea. Many a child’s experience has been enriched and 
vitalized through travel poems read to him by members 
of his group. These word pictures serve to widen the 
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range of his associative experiences. They allow not 
only an expression of the children’s horizons, but also a 
broader conception of the spirit of poetry. On various 
days, poems about the train, the boat, the airplane, the 
bus, the horse, may be presented. Whatever the topic, 
the teacher is always careful to recall the parts of the 
story that motivate that topic. The story of transpor- 
tation and its development may have added significance 
if the facts of geography and history are vitalized by 
forces of poetry like the following: The Horse, Ste- 
phens, Rocky Road to Dublin, Macmillan; The Old 
Coach Road, Rachel Field, Taxis and Toadstools, 
Doubleday Doran; ’Spress, Garthwaite, Bread ’n Jam, 
Harper; Trains, James C. Tippett, When I Go A-Trav- 
eling, Harper; The Engine, James C. Tippett, Busy 
Carpenters, World Book; Boats Sail on the River, 
Christina Rossetti, Sing Song, Macmillan; Motor 
Boats, James C. Tippett, I Spend the Summer, Harper; 
Sailboats, James C. Tippett, I spend the Summer, 
Harper; The Green Bus, James C. Tippett, When I Go 
A-Traveling, Harper; My Taxi Cab, James C. Tippett, 
When I Go A-Traveling, Harper; Cars Go Fast, An- 
nette Wynne, For Days and Days, Stokes; Underground 
Rumblings, James C. Tippett, When I Go A-Traveling, 
Harper; Trucks, James C. Tippett, When I Go A- 
Traveling, Harper; In the Air, Rose Fyleman, Tea 
Time Tales, Doubleday Doran; The Airplane, Annette 
Wynne, For Days and Days, Stokes; The Zeppelin, 
Bennett, Around a Toadstool Table, Thos. Rockwell. 

As the children look into the various corners of the 
world, there is every opportunity to climax their trips 
with poetry. It is “this reaching out and capturing 
experiences” that makes their whole study of other 
peoples so lasting and so impressive. The significance 
of the poet as a discoverer and explorer becomes more 
and more real with the child’s increasing ability to in- 
terpret his own experiences and those of others. Not 
only do children delight in dramatizing the ways and 
customs of other people, in the making of their homes, 
churches, schools, cooking utensils and the like, but 
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they love to collect from the poet’s pen those poems 
that bring closer and more directly into focus those 
far-away experiences and things. 

Perhaps, the children have been developing a unit on 
the Eskimo, on China, or on Holland. We feel sure 
that ‘“‘the pleasurable interest”’ which it is the peculiar 
business of poetry to impart, will come to them natur- 
ally and that many a worthwhile story will be portrayed 
to them through poems of this type: A Leak in the Dike, 
Phoebe Cary, Poetry Book 5, Rand; Little Toy Land of 
the Dutch, Anonymous, Book 2, Rand; Wynken, 
Blynken and Nod, Eugene Field, Poems for Children, 
Scribners; The Eskimos, E. V. Lucas, Playtime, Double- 
day Doran; Queer Habits, Cornelia McCarn, Golden 
Flute, John Day; The Kayak, Unknown, Golden 
Flute, John Day; Chinese Lanterns, Miller, Poems for 
the Young Child, Whitman, The Road to China, Olive 
Beaupre Miller, Poetry Reader 3, Rand. 

Just so the poets are able to carry the children into 
many other strange lands and places, to the real story 
of exploration and discovery, to the development of 
this great country of ours — the early inventions, the 
colonial days, the western frontiers, etc. Every region 
in America has poets who have absorbed the facts of its 
history and geography, and who, by rubbing these facts 
together, have kindled the kind of poetry peculiar to 
that region. Robert Frost has given us the real poetry 
of New England, Vachel Lindsay echoes the frontier 
movement, while Carl Sandburg speaks largely in 
terms of the Middle West. 

These units are merely typical of the many that may 
be developed to show the relation that the experiences 
of poetry truly play in our great study of “How Men 
Live.” Poetry, like history and geography, becomes 
life-like and real only when the teacher has been able to 
get the child to project himself into it. In this way, 
poetry prepares the child for participation in real life 
activities and experiences and so has a legitimate place 
in our new curriculum studies, 


Make-Belief ... Sunday Morning 
EDNA HAMILTON 


Dad, let’s pretend that I am big 
And we are out upon the sea, 
On an old ship with tattered sails, 

Brave and happy as can be. 


Dad, let’s pretend that you and I 
Are sailing out in waters deep, 

Daddy, shut your eyes and cover your head, 
And don’t you dare take one peep! 


Dad, let’s pretend I am a pirate 
Searching for a ship with gold, 

Let’s pretend you are the captain 
And I’m a pirate, fierce and bold. 


Dad, let’s pretend we are having trouble 
Trying to fix the sails all steady. 

Listen! Daddy, mom is calling... 
Oh shucks, she says breakfast is ready! 
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Trains that Grew 


IRENE HAZEL, Art Director, Caruthersville, Mo. 


A READING lesson, ““The Sur- 
prise Train,’ from Friends and 
Neighbors, the basal reading text, 
interested the second grade in draw- 
ing trains. The length of trains with 
cars and cars and cars, impressed 
them greatly. Someone wanted to 
draw a train and the excitement 
started. If they drew a big, long 
train, the paper was too short, they 
remarked; so someone had the idea 
of pasting another sheet to the orig- 
inal drawing and then the trains 
began to grow. As the reading 
lesson progressed and another car 
was read about, another car was 


added. They were placed on the 
board and like Topsy, “Just grew.” 

One of the children brought the 
record album, “Sparky and the 
Talking Train” and then the trains 
grew by leaps and bounds. Many of 
the boys had trains at home and 
having had a closer association with 
the makeup of a train could suggest 
details others had overlooked. After 
discussion among themselves they 
would go back and add an over- 
looked detail to their train. 

One of the children remarked that 
it would be fun to make a train in 
clay, but that it would be foo much 


to make a whole train all by your- 
self; so they should decide, and each 
make one car or just some part of 
the train and thus a group project 
was originated. 

As Miss Dunser stated in her 
February article, “Art and Reading 
complement each other like bread 
and butter.” 

This was a stimulating reading 
lesson for the children, made more 
enjoyable by the drawing and mod- 
eling; it was developed in the second 
grade of Opal Loyd, Caruthersville 
Public Schools. 
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Unit on F'ood 


ALICE HANTHORN—Principal of Oliver Hazard Perry School, Cleveland, Ohio 


We Eat Fruit 
(Reading Lesson) 


Fruit is so good to eat. 
We like many kinds. 


Apples, peaches, plums and cherries 
are fruit. 


Some of these trees are in bloom now. 
Oranges and grapefruit are citrus fruit. 
We eat citrus fruit and drink the juice. 
Berries are fruit, too. 


Mother makes good berry pies. 


SOMETHING TO DO 


1. KINDS OF FRUIT: 


Make a list of the kinds of fruit grown in the neighborhood of the school. These lists will vary 
in the different localities. Ask children to bring in pictures of as many of these as possible. 
Mount with a label under each picture. 


- HOW FRUITS ARE CARED FOR: 
Discuss answers to these questions: 


a. How does mother prepare peaches for the table? Bring out answers such as “raw peaches 
served with cream and sugar; made into pies; canned or preserved; made into jam; dried or 
evaporated.” 


b. What other fruits are served much the same way as peaches? 


. DISCUSSION OF HEALTH VALUES: 
Some fruit should be eaten each day. Raw fruit should be washed before eating. 


4. VISIT TO THE MARKET: 


If possible take a trip to the market or a grocery store and see the fresh fruits. Also look at the 
cans of fruit on the shelves. Pictures on the cans make the fruit very attractive. 


WHAT AM I? WHAT AM I? 


I am round and juicy. I grow on a vine. 

I have a big seed. Sometimes I hide under the leaves, 
My skin is furry. I grow near the ground. 

Iam good to eat. I make good jam. 


What am I? What am I? 
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Unit on Food 
ALICE HANTHORN 


Vegetables are good to eat. 


We eat some vegetables raw. 


Some vegetables must be cooked. 
Some vegetables grow above the 
ground. 
Some grow down in the ground. 
We raise vegetables in our gardens. 
7 Radishes and onions are easy to raise. 
= Father raises many kinds of 
vegetables in his garden. 
3 SOMETHING TO DO 
_ 1. MAKE LISTS OF VEGETABLES: 


ble. Vegetables can be classified in many ways. One good plan is to visit a market and discuss 
which vegetables are grown in the immediate locality, which are shipped in fresh, which are 
canned and which are frozen. If there is time an extensive study can be made of each of these. 


2. DISCUSSION OF RAISING VEGETABLES: 


ches Assign topics to different children to collect information; reports to be given later. 
d or . How the ground is prepared. 
. How seeds are planted. 
What fertilizer does for the soil. 
. What the sun does for plants. 
(Experiment by covering a plant for a few days.) 
What water does for plants. 


ao op 


3. HOW MOTHER SERVES VEGETABLES: 


t the a. What vegetables do you like to eat raw? 
b. Which ones are cooked? 
c. Why are raw vegetables good for us? 
(Bring out the fact that by eating vegetables raw we do not lose any food value in the 
cooking water. Chewing raw vegetables is good for teeth.) 
d. How often should we eat vegetables? 
(Stress one or two vegetables at lunch and at dinner each day.) 
. What does it mean “to grow vegetables under glass?” 
(If possible visit a green house growing vegetables. If this is impossible describe the 
process. ) 
f. How are vegetables shipped? 
(Describe refrigerator cars.) 
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Unit on Food 


ALICE HANTHORN 


Some Foods We Get from Animals 


What foods which all children should have are shown in this picture? (Bring out milk and 
meat. Discuss each.) 


STUDY OF MILK: 


Where does mother keep the bottles of milk? Why? 

What foods are made with milk or are served with milk} (It is possible to secure a long list 
such as: Pudding, soup, ice cream, cottage cheese, cake, hot cocoa, creamed vegetables, cream with 
cereals, fresh berries, etc.) 

Who has visited a dairy? (If possible make a class visit. Stress the cleanliness of the dairy.) 

What does pasturize mean? (If no one knows, carefully explain how and why it is done.) 


STUDY OF MEAT: 


Ask children to bring in pictures advertising meats prepared for eating, such as: Roast ham, 
bacon, wieners, steak, lamb chops, leg of mutton and any others which can be found. Canned 
meats and fish can be included. (Avoid all description of slaughtering animals.) 

From what animal do each of these kinds of meat come?: 


bacon (hogs) lamb chops (sheep) ham (hogs) 
beef (cattle) pork (hogs) beefsteak (cattle) 
leg of lamb (sheep) sausage (cattle, hogs) rib roast (cattle-hogs) 


From chicken we get both eggs and meat. 


KINDS OF FISH: 
List a few kinds of fish caught or shipped into this locality. 
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Unit on Food 


ALICE HANTHORN 
A Good Picnic Lunch 


1. What makes a good sandwich? Work for these suggestions: Dark bread, butter, lettuce and 
either a piece of ham or cheese, peanut butter, jelly or sandwich spread. 


2. Where does each thing in the sandwich come from? Butter from milk, cheese from milk — jelly 
from fruit — ham from pigs — peanut butter from peanuts — bread from grain. (Dark bread 
a better food than white bread because it contains the entire grain.) 


3. Why does chocolate milk have more value as a food than plain milk? (Chocolate is a rich food — 
gives energy.) 


4. Discuss value of fruit at the picnic. 


PHONIC DRILL — BLENDS: 


Cheese — Ch 
1. Find as many words as possible which have ch sound. 
church china choo-choo Charles chocolate 
chum chimes choose chart chowder 


2. What other blend is in church and churn? Name other words which have this — ur — (turn — 
burn) 


3. What other blend is in Charles and chart? 
4. Name two other words having this blend. ar (bark — dark) 


5. What other blend is in chowder? Name some other words that contain this sound — ow (flower, 
now, brown) 


6. Draw a picture of an animal that makes a sound like this blend “ow.” 
Cat — “Meow” Dog — “Growl” 

7. “Ou” has the same sound as ow. 

8. Find this blend in these sentences. Draw a line under it in each word. 
a. I like to bounce my ball. 
b. The apple is round. 
c. I found my new cap. 
d. The boy made a loud noise. 
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A Social Study Unit 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


Transportation 
Before Children take up the specific 


study of trains, airplanes, boats, it might 


be wise to make a study in general of how 
people have traveled since the world be- 
gan. The work may not only center about 
travel in the U. S. but how people in all 


parts of the world have traveled, from an- 


cient times up to the present. 


Ways in which this general subject of 


transportation may be aroused and direct- 


ed: 


7. 


. Through stories from library books. 


. Through some trip a child or a mem- 


ber of his family has taken. 


. Through interest in a moving pic- 


ture. 


. Through a discussion of numerous 


countries and their various cus- 


toms. 


. Through a visit to the local railroad 


station or airport. 


. Through class reading of the book, 


Tittle Blacknose.”’ 


Through study of a map and how 


people are effected by climate. 


8. 


9. 


10. 


Through looking at pictures of mod- 


ern trains or buses. 


Through bringing to class late mod- 
els or toys — showing land, air and 


water travel. 


Through reading poems about trav- 


el in various lands. 


Plans for further study may be directed 
by questions from the children themselves 
like the following: 


1. 


16. 


How did the first people on earth 
travel? 


. What were the very earliest boats 


like? 


. What ways did man use to travel by 


man power? 


. How did people carry heavy loads 


before the invention of wheels? 


. When and where were wheels first 


used? 


. Why was the wheel such an import- 


ant invention? 


. What kinds of animals were used for 


traveling? 


. Why do peoples in different coun- 


tries have different ways of travel- 
ing? 


. How do people in China travel? 
- How do people travel in Egypt? 
. How do people travel in desert lands? 


- How do people travel in mountain- 


ous regions? 


. What kinds of power were used in 


early boats? 


. Who invented steam, and how has it 


helped travel? 


. How many different ways do people 


travel today? 


How will people travel in the future? 


The children are divided inte groups, 
each group bringing in their specific re- 
ports. 
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A Social Study Unit (Continued) 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


Transportation 


Information necessary for answering 
these questions. 


A. MAN POWER 


1. People carry loads on their backs, as 
the Chinese tea carriers, the hamals 
of Turkey, the Indian squaws and 
their papooses. 


2. They carry loads on their shoulders 
as the Japanese basket merchants, 
the Dutch water carriers, the Chi- 
nese sedan chair carriers, etc. 


3. They use their hands and arms to 
row boats, to draw jinrikishas, etc. 


4. They carry loads on their heads, as 
the Filipino water carriers, the tribes- 
men of Africa, the Pueblo and Zuni 
Indian women, etc. 


B. ANIMAL POWER: 


1. In early times horses were made 
beasts of burden. They drew the 
Indian Drag, the royal coach, the 
Roman chariot, the stagecoach. 


2. Dogs are used as beasts of burden in 
cold countries. They pull the sleds of 
their masters. Dogs are used in 
Holland and Belgium to carry milk 
carts. 


3. Oxen are used to draw heavy produce 
carts in Spain, Italy, South America, 
Mexico. 


4. Donkeys carry heavy loads over 
mountain trails as well as through 
the streets of China, Mexico, Italy. 


5. Elephants are used in India by the 
princes. They are beautifully dec- 
orated with a small pavilion or “Show- 
dah.”’ 


6. Camels are used in desert countries 
of Egypt, Russia, China, India, Persia 
and Australia. 


7. Llamas travel over the dangerous 
mountain trails of the Andes. 


8. Yaks travel over snowy regions with 
heavy loads on their backs. 


C. WIND POWER 


1. The use of sails on the wheelbarrows 
of the Chinese. 


2. The use of sails on the early boats of 
Egypt, Rome, Greece, England, 
Spain, Norway, France. 


3. The use of sails for guiding early 
balloons and dirigibles. 


4. The use of sails on early trains of 
America. 


D. STEAM POWER 


1. The use of steam to draw water from 
coal mines. 


2. The use of steam for boats. 


3. The use of steam for early automo- 


biles. 
4. The use of steam for early airplanes. 


5. The use of steam for early dirigibles 
and zeppelins. 


6. The use of steam to drive locomo- 
tives. 


E. ELECTRIC POWER: 


1. The use of electricity to drive engines 
which pull trains, trolleys, automo- 
biles, elevators, etc. 


F. GASOLINE POWER 


The use of gasoline to drive motors for 
cars, pumps, airplanes, launches, etc. 


BOOKS OF REFERENCE 


Ways We Travel, Carpenter, American 
Book; How We Travel, Chamberlain, Mac- 
millan; America Travels, Dalgliesh, Mac- 
millan; The Story of Transportation, Eat- 
on, Harper; Picture Book of Travel, Hader, 
Macmillan; How the World Rides, Fox, 
Scribner; Travelers and Traveling, Tap- 
pan, Houghton; How the World Travels, 
Methley, Stokes; Travel by Air, Land and 
Sea, Webster, Houghton; Transportation, 
Rocheleau, A. Flanagan Co., Chicago. 
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Meaningful Seatwork 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


(To be correlated with Study of Transportation) 


A. MULTIPLE-CHOICE TEST: 


C. THE COMPLETION TEST: 


(The children are to choose the right 1. Electricity is used to drive ........ ° 


word:) 


2. Gasoline is used to drive motors for 


1. Eskimo sleds are pulled by 


horses dogs donkeys 
3. The early trains of America used 
2. The Chinese carry their tea on a ........ for power. 
gondola junk dogsled 
4. Llamas travel over the dangerous 
The Dutch, in peddling their milk, 


use 
5. Early balloons and dirigibles were 


horses dogs mules 
steered by ........ 


. The boat of the Eskimo is called a 


canoe barge kayak 


D. JOKES: 


5. The Indian squaw carries her baby on (Children are to put X after the jokes:) 
her sled hercanoe her back 
1. The Chinese ride about on dogsleds. 


B. YES AND NO TEST: 2. Chinamen carry tea on junks, 


1. The Dutch carry water on their shoul- $. Camels drew the Indian drag. 


ders. Yes — No 4. Elephants carry the milk in Holland. 


2. Horses drew the old _ stagecoach. . Oxen are beasts of burden in South 


Yes — No America. 


3. Elephants are used as beasts of bur- E. WORD GAME: 
den in Mexico. Yes — No 
(Children are to cross out words that do 
4. Donkeys carry heavy loads over not denote travel:) 


mountains. Yes — No 


chop sticks gondola kite airplane 


5. Camels are used for travel in Egypt. 


Yes — No barge sedanchair canoe sandal 
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Meaningful Seatwork continue) 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 
F. DRAWING THE PICTURE: 


1. The old Indian Drag 


2. The Chinese jinrikisha 


for 
3. The camel of Arabia 
sed 
4. The water buffalo of China 
us 
5. A modern airplane 
ere G. FINDING RIGHT ANSWER: 
Draw a line from the country to its form of travel or transportation. 
1. America dog 
2. Holland horse 
3. China bicycle 
4. Mexico sedan chair 
5. India stage coach 
est) 6. Italy llamas 
7. Africa heads of people 
~ds. 8. Zuni Indians elephant 
9. Japan donkey 
10. Andes jinrikisha 
H. WRITING THE ANSWER: 
1. Where do they carry loads on men’s shoulders? ......... : 
nd. 2. Where does the Indian squaw carry her baby? .......... 
3. How do the Zuni Indian women carry loads? .......... 
uth 4. What animal carries the royal coach in England? ......... F 
5. What animal carried the Roman chariot? .......... 
6. What animal in Belgium carries the milk? .......... 
I. USING WORDS: 
Children are to fill blanks with words from following list: 
t do camel Andes Africa Turkey donkeys elephants 
1. In Mexico.......... carry heavy loads over the mountains, 
2. The Princes of India travel by use of .......... ° 
ane 3. They carry loads on their heads in ........... 
, 4. They carry loads on their backs in ........... 
ible 5. Llamas are used for travel over the .......... ‘ 


are used in desert countries. 
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Games That Will Challenge and Whet 
Your Vocabulary 
MARGUERITE GODE 


Word hunting is a game you'll all enjoy. There are 
many paths to follow and when the games are over — 
we will see who has bagged the most words. A score 
will be given — five points for each word. Add them 
up and we’ll have the winner of the largest number of 
points. Get out your dictionaries and let’s go. 

The first game leads us through Book land. Here 
we have many well-known titles of books. The first 
given is “Alice in Wonderland.” 

See how many words you can find beginning with the 
letter W. Some words are listed below. There are 
many more. Set a time limit — give several children 
paper and pencil and the game is on. 

“The Three Billy Goats Gruff” is the next title. 
Find words beginning with the letter G. 

“Cinderella” is a one-word title, but many words 
are hidden there. Find words beginning with the 
letter C. The letter L. 

“Little Red Riding Hood” has fifteen or more words 
beginning with the letter R. 

Make up your own games, using other titles. Letters 
should be used only as often as they appear in title. 


Lists of Words 
‘Alice in Wonderland” 


win wine 
wall wile 
wail wean 
wane weed 
world war 
wan wear 
won wonder 
wad weal 
wade wand 
will wide 
wince wander 


More fun with words and letters. In this game of 
number words, you will write the numbers from 1 to 10 
on a sheet of paper. When the go signal is given, each 
child writes all the words he can think of that have the 
sound of the number in them. For example:— 


1 — wonderful — wonder 
2 — tooting — tool — tudor — tuna 
4 — forty — fourteen — foursome — fortune 
7 — seventy — seventeen 
9 — ninety — nineteen — assinine 
10 — Tennessee — tender — attention — ten pins — 
often 


In adding the score for this game each word counts 
as many times as its number — 


Example — words having the sound of one will 
count one each — words having the sound of ten — 
count ten each, etc. 


Color Words A Quickie 


To play this game — each child has a sheet of paper 
and pencil. At the top of the sheet a color is written or 
drawn. 

The player lists 5 words that are of that color, 

Example:— 


RED BLUE 
Rose Sky 
Red Riding Hood’s Coat Forget-me-nots 
Red Bird Bluebird 
Radish Bluebells 
Red Haw Bluebonnets 

GREEN YELLOW 
Grass Pear 
Cucumber Apple 
Watermelon Banana 
Leaves Sun 
Cabbage Goldfinch 


The first player to list five color words is the winner. 
One color may be given each child for a quickie — For 
a longer game — four colors may be listed on each 
sheet. No words may be listed under more than one 
color. 
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Twin Words Game 
The words in this game must have the same sound, 
but different spelling. Hunt up as many as you can. 
Within a time limit, the game is called and the score 
counted. Each pair of twin words counts five. 
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In two minutes write a short — short story which 
includes the following words:— 

Doll — boy — dog — laugh 

The stories are read and the funniest one wins. 

Fill in words to complete the following story. All 


Example:— words must begin with the letter H. 
Mary lived in a little (1)...... at the top of a high 
Hear — here stair — stare > SAP There were no other (3)...... nearby so 
bare — bear dear:— deer Mary had no playmates. She owned a little (4)...... 
ark — arc daze — days dog named (5)...... of which she was very fond. All 
dun — done real — reel day long they would play together in the meadow or 
idle — idyll sun — son ee for nuts and flowers in the deep woods near 
beat — beet wrap — rap by. 
sheer — shear One day when Mary and her (7)...... dog were 
meat — meet a home they were (9)...... by a man driving 
reed — read a cart along the (10)....... “Can you tell me where 
Mary Carlisle lives?” he asked. “I am bringing a little 
Letter Fun >| guest to spend the week with her.” 


Put two or more letters together to form a word. 
Illustration — I.V. — (Ivy) 


Mary could scarcely believe her ears. A (12)...... 
guest! Surely she must be having a dream. But no — 


1.C. — (Icy) there beside the man on the (13)...... seat sat a 
E.Z. — (Easy) little girl with (14)...... the color of sunshine. 
S.A. — (Essay) “IT am Mrs, Carlisle’s little girl and I live in the 
B.B. — (Beebee) ee on the high (16)...... ,’ replied Mary. 
I.I. — (Aye, aye) i | ee in,” said the man. “I will take you 
Add your score — 10 for each. (18)....... 
Mary climbed in beside the man and the little friend 
Code Letter Game who was to be her (19)...... guest. (20)...... the 
In this game — list letters which have understood (21). ees dog jumped in too. 
meanings. What is your name?” Mary asked the strange child. 
will Example:— “My name is (22)...... ,”’ replied the little girl. I 
dl am your cousin from (23)...... Texas. 

G.I. — Soldier When they reached home Mary was astonished to 

O.K. — All right find her mother was already aware that company was 

I.0.U. — I owe you on the way. 

R.S.V.P. — Reply promptly “Tt was a surprise,” she explained. ‘“Today is your 
aper birthday and we thought having a little playmate 
n oF Other games for fun — challenge and build your would be the nicest present we could give you.” 

vocabulary. Mary agreed. 
Try listing all the words that signify motion. Such as *“(24)...... Birthday, Mary,” said Helen. 
— Run — skip — skate — whirl — tumble — sail — “(25)...... Birthday, Mary,” added Father and 
coast — fly — etc. Mother. 
Make a list of words pertaining to night time —- "aves Birthday,” barked the (27)...... dog. 
Dark — midnight — moon — stars — bedtime — etc And it was the (28)...... birthday Mary ever had. 
ts In one word — express the following emotions:— Suggestive fill-in words in order of appearance in 
story :— 
(Happiness) — overjoyed 
(Fear) — cowering 1. House 11. House 21. Hound 
(Hate) — vengeance 2. Hill 12. House 22. Helen 
(Sadness) — grief 3. Houses 13. High 23. Houston 
(Uncertainty) —- hesitation 4. Hound 14. Hair 24. Happy 
(Desire) — wishing 5. Henry 15. House 25. Happy 
(Kindness) — _ generosity 6. Hunt 16. Hill 26. Happy 
(Exhaustion) — collapse 7. Hound 17. Hop 27. Hound 
(Stubbornness) — headstrong 8. Hurrying 18. Home 28. Happiest 
(Perplexity) — confusion 9. Hailed 19. House 
nner. 10. Highway 20. Henry 
- For List the names of as many wild flowers as you can. 
each Time limit — one minute. Five points are given to each word which is the word 
n one List the names of wild animals. 


given in the list. Other words which are satisfactory 


List means of transportation substitutes count 4 points. 
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For Choral Speaking 


Light: 
Whoo — ee — ee — ee — ee 
The siren shrieks 

Higher — Higher — Higher 
Curious people rush about 

And ask “Where is the fire?” 


Medium: 
Trucks go flying up the street 
Cars come to a stop 

As if they have been halted 

By a hidden traffic cop 


Heavy: 

Firemen start swinging 

Ladders toward the sky 

From the coils of rubber hose, 
Streams of water fly. 


Medium: 
Ding-dong-ding — It’s over 
Back to stations warm, 


Light: 

Where are the flowers of Springtime? 

Medium: 

Sleeping the hours away 

Deep in their little earth houses, 

Waiting for Springtime and May. 

All through the months they have 
slumbered 


Fire Alarm 


MARGUERITE GODE 


Weary firemen can rest 
Till the next alarm. 


Light: 
Whoo — ee — ee — ee 


Spring Awakening 


Dreaming their winterwhite dreams, 
Waiting to hear the first raindrops, 
Watching for early sunbeams. 

Light: 

Winter has shaken his blankets, 
Now he is well on his way, 

This is the month of glad April 
Heralding . Springtime and May 


The siren shrieks, 
Higher — Higher — Higher. 

Curious people rush and ask, 
“What — another fire?” 


Heavy: 

Let’s call 
There is much work to be done. 
Where are the bright crystal rain- 


our helpers together. 


drops? 
Where are the beams of the sun? 
Light: 
Here we are — Don’t you remem- 
ber? ‘ 


Every new spring we're on hand, 
Scattering gay little showers 
Over a winter-worn land. 


Medium: 
We are the sunbeams so golden, 
We can light worlds with a smile, 
Skipping and laughing together, 
Counting new joy with each mile. 


Heavy: 

Good little children of sunlight, 
Gay little showers of rain, 

Under the ground lie the flowers, 
Waiting to greet you again. 

Be on your way, and tomorrow, 
When every grass blade turns green, 
Bright as a midsummer rainbow, 
Blossom bright pictures are seen. 
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Light: 
We are the raindrops, dear flowers, 
Dancing high over your heads. 
Waken and stretch your brown 
fingers 
Stir from your dull winter beds. 
Medium: 
We are the sunbeams. Behold us 
Dropping gold pennies around, 
Sending warm rays quickly down- 
ward, 
Coaxing plants up from the ground. 
Heavy: 
Listen, dear flowers, and tell us, 
What are the murmurs you hear? 
Can it be winter has vanished? 
Does it mean Springtime is near? 
Poke up your heads and discover 
What all this light tapping means. 
Look how the tall stately willows 
Once more are wearing the green, 
Light: 
Soft little pussies are purring, 
Brook water cracks from the shell, 
Gently the breezes are stirring, 
Spring’s close at hand, we know well. 
Medium: 
Up in the tree a fat robin 
Sings out a message of cheer, 
Winter has moved from the country, 
New signs of Springtide appear. 
Out from the village glad children 
Merrily pass on their way. 
In their arms gathered brown bas- 
kets 
Trimmed with the garlands of May. 


High: 
Do you ever go to Bookland? 
There are grand people there! 
The Three Pigs and the Big Bad Wolf, 
And Little Baby Bear! 


Medium: 


Red Riding Hood goes through the woods, 


Cinderella dances; 
Pinocchio can gaily sing, 


While Black Beauty prances! 


Low: 


Gulliver’s Travels are thrilling, 
Tom Sawyer, brave and gay; 


Flowers (All): 

Look, little sisters — we’ve wakened, 
Out of the earth’s fertile brown. 

We stretch out slender brown fingers 
As the first raindrops beat down. 
Warm is the sun on our faces, 
Brave birds are singing good cheer, 


Open our eyes to the brightness. 
Another Springtime is here. 

Light: 

All summer long — until autumn, 
Flowers and birds will hold sway 
Once winter folds its white blankets 
Leaving the world newly gay. 


The Milk Man 


Bookland (Choral Reading) 


MARY LUCKEY SHARKEY 


The Wizard of Oz sends Dor’thy 
Back to Kansas to stay! 


All: 


Medium: 

In the early darkness 

You can hear the sound 

Of the friendly milkman 

On his morning round, 

Heavy: 

Rattle Rattle 

Light: 

Clink Clank Clink 

Medium: 

He brings milk for you to drink. 
Medium: 

Bess, the mare who pulls him, 
Knows just where to stop, 

And he leaves the bottles, 
Spilling not a drop. 

Heavy: 

Rattle Rattle 

Light: 

Clink Clank Clink 

Medium: 

Isn’t fresh milk good to drink? 


Won't you go to visit Bookland? 


You will make friends galore! 
Where is this magic spot, you ask? 


Why, in the nearest store! 


Or library, if one is near, 


Or even if it’s far, 


For Bookland is a thrilling thing, 
Like swinging on a star! 
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The Mystic Pipes 
SISTER M. GABRIEL 


Characters: Princess, Peter Pan, Rose Fairy 
Queen, Miss Muffett, Prince Harold, Spirit of 
Garden. 

Scene: A forest, with cave of Peter Pan at left, 
upstage: rocks or stumps of trees at left near 
cave, and one at center upstage. 

Princess: (entering at right) (crossly) I’ve gone and 
lost myself! I can’t find my way home. No matter! 
No one will miss me. (Flings self down on rocks.) Oh 
dear! Won’t anything ever happen to make me happy? 

(Peter Pan is heard playing pipes outside.) 

Princess: (starting up) Gracious! What was that? 
(Pipes again) What lovely music! I wonder who is 
making it? (Goes toward center as pipes play again.) 
Why I believe someone is coming this way. I think I’d 
better hide. (Runs to place at side of cave.) 

(Peter Pan enters on right, leaps toward center of 
stage, pirouettes, leaps toward left, downstage, and 
begins to dance. At end of dance, Peter Pan sees Prin- 
cess, and pointing finger at her, stops abruptly.) 

Peter: Who are you? 

Princess: (haughtily) I am a princess. 

Peter: (bowing) A pleasant day to you, Princess, and 
what are you doing in my den? 

Princess: (crossly) I’m lost. There was no one to 
play with me, so I took a long walk down the road, and 
soon a butterfly flew by, and I chased it to pull off its 
wing — 

Peter: Pull off its wing! Pull off the wing of a beauti- 
ful butterfly. Why you wicked little mortal! 

Princess: (stamping foot) I’m not wicked. I’m lost, 
I tell you, and I’ve walked until I’m tired. 

Peter: (laughing) What a cross face! How can you be 
so disagreeable this beautiful spring day? 

Princess: It isn’t a beautiful spring day! It’s hor- 
rible! You stupid boy. 


Peter: (laughing) Why, I’m not a boy. 
Princess: Well, who are you then? 

Peter: 1 am Peter Pan. (Pirouettes and bows.) 
Princess: Peter Pan! Why, I didn’t know you! 


Peter: Of course you didn’t. Only happy, cheerful 
people can know me. 

Princess: (pouting) No one loves me, no one will 
play with me. 
Peter: Ah, that is because you are so cross and dis- 


agreeable. 
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Would you like to see the fairies who live 
in the roses? 

Princess: Do fairies live in roses? 

Peter: Why of course they do. 

Princess: Oh, you dear Peter Pan! Bring me the rose 
fairies. 

Rose Fairy Queen: Hail, Peter Pan. 

Peter Pan: (bowing) Greetings to the Queen of the 
Roses. Will you dance for us? (Queen nods head.) 

Rose Queen: (at finish of dance) Now, my dear Prin- 
cess, do you feel happy? 

Princess: Yes, I think I do. You know, I love roses. 

Rose Queen: Would you like to see the little fairies who 
live in the roses? Call them, Peter Pan. 

Princess: Oh, how lovely they are! 

Peter: And now, Princess, whom would you like to 
see) 

Rose Queen: Where is Little Miss Muffett? Do bring 
her, Peter. If I had to be a book-child instead of a fairy, 
I’d rather be Miss Muffett than anyone else. 

Peter: (impishly) Oh Ho! That is because she is al- 
ways eating. 

Miss Muffett: Here I have my bowl, 

And here’s my spoon, you see. 

My mother made some curds and 
whey 

And filled the bow], for me. 


And now I’m going home, 

To finish up the feast, 

Where there won’t be any spiders 
Or any other beast! 

(Exit Miss Muffett. — Princess puts her head On 
arm and cries.) 

Rose Queen: Why, Princess, what is the matter? 
Don’t you like the pleasures Peter Pan is providing? I 
thought you were enjoying everything. 

Princess: (sobbing) Oh — Oh, Miss Muffett made me 
think of my cousin, the prince. Only yesterday I 
threw sand in his bow] of milk and when he scolded me, 
I knocked it from his hand. 

Rose Queen: Ah, well, he will forgive you, and by now 
he has forgotten all about it. 

Princess: No, he said he would never play with me 
again. And oh, I wish he were here to enjoy all this 


with me. 
Peter Pan: Dry your tears, Princess. I will bring him. 
(Peter plays and Prince Harold enters at right.) 
Prince: Where is that beautiful music? 
and it seemed to lead me here. 
Princess: (runs to Prince) Oh, Harold, it is here! 


I followed it 


e 


nd 
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Peter Pan made it. Wasn't it lovely? (Prince draws 
from her.) Oh, don’t go away! I'll never quarrel with 
you again. (Leads him to place at left.) Stay and see all 
the wonderful things. 

Peter Pan: Now, I'll call Jack and Jill. Perhaps you 
will learn something from them, Princess; they were 
always such good pals, you know. 

Princess: Oh, wonderful! Wonderful! 

Prince: We ought to be good pals, too, Princess, and 
I’m going to try to be. I’m sorry I was cross yesterday. 

Princess: And I’m sorry I knocked your bowl out of 
your hand. 

Rose Queen: Come! Come! Time flies. We must not 
waste one moment of the hour of pleasure. 

Peter Pan: Now, your highness, whom will you have? 

Princess: Dear Peter Pan, I’ve chosen so many, 
won't you please let Harold choose this time? 

Peter Pan: (bowing) Make your choice, sir. 

Prince: I would like to have you bring back the 
Princess’ dolls, which fell into the lake. The Princess 
missed them so much, she cried for days. 

Princess: Oh, Peter Pan, can you get my dolls for me? 

Peter Pan: Of course! But tell me, in which direction 
is the lake? 

Prince: (Points left.) Just over this way. 

Princess: Oh, my own little dollies. I never expected 
to see you again. I’m going to take better care of you 
now. 

Peter Pan: Now I’m going to let you see one of the 
loveliest of the fairy folk. She is one you have often 
heard, but no mortal has ever seen her. Some times she 
is heard in the hills, sometimes in the valleys — some- 
times over the lake. Listen! 

(Peter Pan plays three or four measures of music, 
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Echo repeats last measure or two; this is repeated twice 
more, then Echo springs lightly from cave, and dances; 
Peter continues to play as she dances. Exit Echo 
through cave. Peter Pan follows her and plays a few 
measures and is answered. ) 

Princess: The Echo. Oh, I shall never hear her again 
without recalling this scene. 

Prince: Nor I. 

Peter Pan: (pirouetting) Now, I'll call the fairy who 
watches over your own garden — and is often near you 
when you play — the Spirit of Garden. Come, Spirit 
of the Garden, and your gift to the Hour of Pleasure. 
Tell these little mortals who you are. 

Spirit of Garden: I waft a perfume, old and sweet, 

Wherever I may roam; 
In stately palace gardens, 
Or ’round an humble home, 


In morning’s golden gladness 

That fills the garden's air, 

I am the spirit that breathes 
through all — 

I, and my elves so fair. 

Peter Pan: Dear Children, my last gift to you will be 
the symbol of happiness — the bluebirds. I will call 
them with a song of their own. 

Peter Pan: Now, my dear Princess, Time’s up! 

Princess: (Runs to Peter Pan.) Oh, Peter Pan, I 
never shall forget this happy hour! I will never be cross 
again, and never be discontented, now that I know all 
about those nice book friends and the fairies and flow- 
ers. How can I ever thank you, Peter Pan, for this 
Hour of Happiness. 

Peter Pan: Keep your promise to smile all the time. 

(Curtain) 


A Mother Goose Party in May 
A Play for Child Health Day 
CAROLYN TOWLE 


ACT I 
Characters: Jane Ralph 
Roger Carol 
Martha Larry 


Scene: In Jane’s house. (As the scene opens, 
Jane is sitting in her living room reading a book. 
Suddenly, there is a knock on the door, and 


‘Martha and Carol enter. 


Jane: My! But I’m glad to see you gals. My whole 
family has gone out and I’m left here all alone. Mother 


was expecting some packages from the city and she 
wanted someone at home to receive them. 

Martha: I picked up Carol at her house and we came 
right over here. 

Carol: You see, Martha has some news for us. 

Jane: Oh, tell me quickly, what is it? I can’t wait for 
you to talk. 

Martha: Well, it’s like this. Believe it or not, my 
birthday is on Child Health Day, and since Mother is 
on that big child health committee in town, she de- 
cided to have a real child health party. She — 
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(Just then, there is another knock on the door, and 
Roger, Ralph, and Larry enter.) 

Jane: You’ve come just in time to hear about the 
different kind of party Martha is to have. 

Roger: Oh we already know all about it, silly. (He 
turns to Martha.) Your brother told us and he wants 
us to help. 

Martha: Good! Now the idea is that we are all to 
come as Mother Goose characters, but we must show 
that Mother Goose children are happy and healthy. 

Ralph: I see! For instance, Jack and Jill drink nice 
fresh water, probably a whole pail of it, because it’s 
good for them. Personally, I prefer soda pop! 

Larry: (laughing) Oh, but that’s not good for little 
boys like you if you want to grow up to play football. 
(They all laugh.) 

Jane: It really sounds as though we would have a 
grand time, especially if everybody could write a poem 
to explain his or her costume. 

Martha: Well, let me read the invitation we’re to 
send out. Then you'll see everything is taken care of. 

Carol: Go ahead, Martha. We're listening. 

Martha: You're invited to come on the first of May, 
To a Mother Goose Party on Child Health 


Day. 

As a Mother Goose person, you must be 
dressed; 

Only healthy characters should be our 
guests. 


Make up a poem that will go with your part, 
And you will love the party with all your 
heart. 


(When Martha finishes the poem the curtain falls as 
the children start walking off the stage.) 


END OF ACT I 


ACT II 
Characters representing the following Mother Goose 


Children: Martha — Mother Goose 
Jack and Jill Jack-be-nimble 
Mouse of Hickory Dickory Dock 
Little Miss Muffet Bye Baby Bunting 


Scene: In Martha’s home on the day of the 
party. (As the scene opens, various children are 
standing and sitting around in groups. Each one 
is in costume or — Note: Signs may take the 
place of costumes if the play is to be less elab- 
orate.) 


Martha: (dressed as Mother Goose) Since this is a 
Child Health Day party, we’ve all been looking over our 
Mother Goose books to find out which ones of them 
really knew their health rules. The poems we’re to read 
should make this a different kind of party. Now let’s 
all get started. Come on, Jack and Jill! What have you 
to say? 

(Jack and jill step forward with a pail of water be- 
tween them. They recite together:) 
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As you know, we're Jack and Jill; 
As you know, we climbed the hill. 
“Get some water, fresh and coldl 
Get it quickly,” we were told. 
Lots of water’s good for us, 

So we did not make a fuss. 

When we fell we got right up, 
For we had to fill each cup. 
Without water, where'd we be? 
It means LIFE to you and me. 


(Jack-be-nimble steps forward. He jumps over his 
candle-stick, then says:) 
If I know what’s best for me, 
I'll be strong as I can be. 
I exercise and keep fit; 
Run and jump and not just sit! 
I exercise all day long. 
Do the same; you can’t go wrong. 
(The Mouse of Hickory Dickory Dock appears.) 


The Mouse: Hickory, Dickory Dock. 
I’m a mouse, I climbed the clock. 
I can run like a deer. 
Listen now, I'll make it clear. 
I eat cheese and you should too. 
Eat a lot, it’s good for you. 
Then you, too, can climb and run. 
Let’s have arace, ’t’will be fun! 


Little Miss Muffet: I was eating curds and whey. 
It all happened in one day. 
That spider came up to me. 
I was frightened as could be. 
Germs are carried just that way, 
So, you see, I ran away. 
Please, no spiders with our meals. 
If they come, you'll hear my 

squeals. 


Baby Bunting: Daddy wanted to protect. 
Daddy wanted no neglect. 
So we should dress warm and snug, 
Just like the bug in the rug. 
If we are kept warm and dry, 
*T’ will be long before we die, 
And we will stay healthy too. 
Dress for weather, oh, please dol 


Martha as Mother Goose:Many others in this land, 
Belong to our healthy band. 
They could not all come 
today, 
But those right here now 
will say — 
Together: Healthy children all are we, 
And we're happy as can be, 
For we jump and run and play, 
In the good old U.S. A. - 
May we share our luck abroad, 
For our health, we do THANK GOD! 


THE END 
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Question Box 
YVONNE ALTMANN, Kindergarten Director, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


Question 25: Why is the ground hog called a 

weather prophet? 

Answer: The ground hog is called the weather prophet 
because he usually can tell if we will have an early 
spring or not. This is the way he reads the weather. 
On February 2, it is said that he comes-out of the place 
where he has been sleeping all winter to look at the 
weather. If the earth is still covered with snow and it 
is a cold dark day with heavy clouds hanging in the 
sky, he feels that spring is on the way. On the other 
hand, if it is a bright sunny day and he sees his shadow, 
he quickly returns to his sleeping quarters and goes 
back to sleep for another six weeks. He is sure spring 
will not be here for six weeks, Of course, sometimes he 
makes a mistake, but we all make mistakes, don’t we? 


Question 26: Are guinea pigs really pigs? 

Answer: Guinea pigs are not really pigs. The proper 
name for them should be “cavies.”” They first came 
from South America. 


Question 27: What makes the bubbles on 

grasses or weeds in the summer? 

Answer: There is a little green bug that likes to suck 
the juices out of the grasses or weeds. He eats so much 
that it oozes out of him in little bubbles. This causes 
the bubbles on grasses or weeds in the summer. The 
bubbles really protect him from the sun until he grows 
into a mature “frog hopper.” 


Question 28: Where does the wood duck lay 

its eggs? 

Answer: The wood duck makes its nest in the limb of 
a tree. It chooses a tree near a pond or stream. The 
little ducks are hatched in the nest. 


Question 29: Where did golf get its name? 

Answer: Golf got its name from Scotland or Holland. 
In Scotland it was called “‘gouff,”” which means blow or 
stroke. In Holland it was called “kolf.”” There it was 
played hundreds of years ago. It was usually played on 
ice. As early as 1457 in Scotland, Parliament made 
laws about its abuse. 


Question 30: Who was said to have worn the 

first pair of gloves? 

Answer: Laertes, father of Ulysses, is said to have 
worn the first pair of gloves. It says in the Greek 
legend that he wore them to protect his hands from 
thorns when farming. 


Question 31: Why did knights wear gloves on 

their helmets? 

Answer: A knight wore the gloves of the girl that he 
liked very much. This was to let her know that he 
thought a great deal of her. He also wanted everyone 
else to know that he liked her. For her he would fight 
many battles. He would wear just one glove on his 
helmet, that of the girl that he liked. 


Question 32: What kind of gloves did the 
knights wear in battle? 


Answer: The gloves the knights wore in battle were 
gauntlets of mail. The common way to challenge a duel 
was to throw one down. 


Question 33: Why do most trees lose their 
leaves in the winter? 


Answer: Most people say that the frost causes the 
leaves to fall. But this is not entirely true. In fall a 
sticky substance forms at the place where the leaf 
stem joins the leaf. This divides into two layers, leaving 
only the center part to hold unto the leaf. The first 
strong wind will blow the leaf off of the branch. 


Question 34: Why do ashes prolong the life 
of a fire? 


Answer: Ashes are porous, which means that they will 
leave just enough air to reach the live coals to keep the 


fire burning slowly. Therefore, ashes prolong the life of 
a fire. 


Question 35: Why do some bulbs bloom in 

water without dirt? 

Answer: Bulbs that are large in proportion to the rest 
of the plant have stored m them food to make them 
grow. Therefore, they do not need the help of the soil. 
All they need is the water to give the right amount of 
moisture, as they have all their own food with them. 


Question 36: Does water that is boiling get 

hotter the longer you leave it on the stove? 

Answer: The water that is boiling does not get any 
hotter by leaving it boil longer on the stove. It just 
keeps changing from water into steam. 


Question 37: Why do weeds grow better than 

cultivated plants? 

Answer: Weeds are plants that had to shift for them- 
selves for many, many years. If they did not take care 
of themselves, they would die. The hardy ones lived. 
Therefore, they are stronger than the cultivated plants 
that man takes care of. 


Question 38: Who made the first sandwiches? 

Answer: The first sandwiches were made by a man 
who in order to save time when eating would put meat 
between two pieces of bread. This he would eat while 
he would continue what he had been doing. His name 
was the Earl of Sandwich in England. So, you see, 
that is where we got the name of “sandwich.” 


Question 39: What was the first book ever 

printed in America? 

Answer: The first book ever printed in America was 
the Bay Psalm Book. It was used by the early colonists. 
It was printed by Stephen Daye at Cambridge in 1640. 
It is now a very rare book and is much sought after by 
book collectors. 
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PICTORIAL RULER EXERCISES (Page 62) Louise D. Tessin 


LOCATE POINT AT WHICH TREE GROWS. DETERMINE HEIGNT. C. SKETCH 
IN CONTOUR OF TREE. D— FINISHED OUTLINE. E~ COLOR WITH CRAYON. 
F_ STEM OF FLOWER MAY BE STRAIGHT OR CURVED-G, AS LONG AS REQUIRED 
HEIGHT 1S CORRECT. 

H. MEASURE ONE INCH ON EITHER SIDE OF TREE TRUNK TO MAKE BASE 2 INCHES. 
LIMBS WITH TWIGS ARE CONFINED WITHIN A RIGID OUTLINE, 

J. INSTEAD OF MAKING FIGURES STIFF AND MOTIONLESS, WHY NOT TRY SOME 
ACTION FIGURES. X~ INDICATES MEASURING POINTS ON EITHER SIDE OF THE 
PAPER. CONNECT TO DRAW GROUND LINE. 


\ 
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PICTORIAL RULER EXERCISES (Page 62) Louise D. Tessin 


WHEN TWO TREES ARE GROUPED CLOSE 
TOGETHER, COLOR ONE LIGHT AND 
ONE DARK. OBJECTS MAY BE GROUPED 
ONE BEHIND ANOTHER 


MAKE DRAWINGS OF ANIMALS AND 
FIGURES PLAIN IN LINE AND COLOR. 


THE OBJECT OF THESE LESSONS IS TO 
TEACH THE USE OF THE RULER AND TO 


TRAIN THE CHILD TO FOLLOW DICTATION. 
THE ORAWINGS ARE FOR ADDED INTEREST. 
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PICTORIAL RULER EXERCISES (Page 62) Louise D. Tessin 
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MAY BASKETS (Page 63) 
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Louise D. Tessin 


NOT LESS 
ONE 
( e JS INcH 


PATTERN FOR SIDE 
CUT FROM FOLDED 
STRIP 


THE BASE OF YOUR BASKET 
MAY BE 1.2.3.4 
OR ANY OTHER 
SHAPE BOUNDED 
BY STRAIGHT 
SIDES. 


TRACE BASE FROM cuT PATTEAN. |,2,3 on4. 
PLACE A STRIP OF PAPER AGAINST ONE SIDE 
OF BASE. MARK AND CUT STRIP THE EXACT 
LENGTH OF SIDE OF BASE,— A. AX wit FIT 
BASE |. 

CUT PATTERN FOR BASKET-SIDE FROM 
FOLDED STRIP. 

TRACE BASKET SIDE AGAINST EACH SIDE OF 
BASE _E. 

Du ADD A PASTING FLAP TO END OF 

SIDE. 

NOW CUT OUT THE ENTIRE ARRANGEMENT. 
FOLD ALL LINES AND PASTE SIDES TOGETHER. 
DECORATIONS SHOULD BE APPLIED BEFORE 
PAS TING. 
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ROCKING HORSE Anna M. Schwarz 


DIRECTIONS 


TRACE PATTERN ONTO 
STRONG PAPER OR CARDBOARD. 


COLOR AND OUT OUT 
HORSE. 


FOLD HORSE ON DOTTED LINE. 


FOLD TABS AND PASTE. 


PASTE THE TWO SIDES OF HORSE'S 
HEAD TOGETHER AND HIS TAIL 
TOGETHER. 


WHEN YOU ARE DONE, YOUR HORSE 
WILL BOCK LIKE THE ONE IN THE 
SMALL SKETOH. 


IF YOU WISH 

YOU MAY MAKE YOUR 

HORSE OF BRIGHTLY 

COLORED CONSTRUCTION PAPER. 
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ALPHABET BOOK Louise D. Tessin 


NUTAATCH 
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PERKEY, THE TOY PELICAN (Page 64) Helen Strimple 


CENTER DOTTED LINE OF 
WING SLIPS INTO THIS SLOT 


USE PAPER FASTENER TO 
HOLD ’X” ON BILL TO BACK OF 


*x “on EYE. ORANGE 
x 
BLACK aA 
WING TIPS 
~— FOLD WINGS 
ON DOTTED LINE 


WINGS 
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GARDENING BUILD-UP POSTER (Page 64) Helen Strimple 


BLVE SKY 


8" x 9” BACKGROUND 


YELLOW “i \ GREY OR 


BLACK 
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State Seal Poster 


MAE TAYLOR KROUSE and DIANA ALLEN 


Indians lived here 
One Indian maid was 
named Pocahontas! 


Virginia is one of the 
13 ~=original states. 
George Washington, 
our first president, was 
born in Mount Ver- 
non, Virginia. Capitol 
city — Richmond. 


Known as The Old 
Dominion State; State 
flower is American 
Dogwood, 
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The Poetry Corner 


A Tiny Gnat 


EDNA HAMILTON 


A tiny gnat is very proud 

Of all that he can do... 

He can buzz around your ears 
And fly a mile or two. 


I don’t like tiny gnats at all 

No matter how I try... 

Today one dropped in my sweet 
milk, 

Yesterday one flew in my eye. 


If I were a tiny gnat 

I would not fly around 

I’d be good and sit still 
On the nice warm ground, 


I'm Glad I’m Six 


EDNA HAMILTON 


I’m glad I’m six, because 
I go to school each day 
And at noon and recess 

I always get to play. 


I’m glad I’m six, I’m big... 
I play with girls my age, 

I’m free now as a bird 

Out of a metal cage. 


I’m glad I’m six, I told mom 

And just guess what she said, 

If I didn’t stop my boasting 

She would send me straight to bed! 


Minnie’s Reward 


CLARA G, CORNELL 


Small Harvey has a big white hen 
And Minnie is her name. 

He’s played with her so very much 

She’s grown real wise, and tame. 


Each time she lays an egg for him 


She hunts all ’round the yard 
Until she finds him, then she starts 


To cackle very hard. 


“Cut-cut-ca-da-cut,” she calls out. 
“I’ve laid an egg for you. 


Cut-cut-ca-da-cut, and you know 
What I wish you would do.” 


So Harvey gets his tricycle 
And puts her on the seat, 


Then rides his pet around the block, 


Wise Minnie’s favorite treat. 


Shy Pansy Faces 
CLARA G. CORNELL 


Of all the flowers in our yard 
That bloom when May is here 
I like the little pansies best, 
Their faces are so dear. 


They seem to have a smile for me, 
A smile that is so shy 

It makes me always stop a bit 
Instead of hurrying by. 


And as I stroke their velvet gowns 
I tell the pansies fair, 

They ought to be as proud as queens 
To have such gowns to wear, 


And when I find a sudden shower 
Has shown itself real mean 

By spattering dirt upon the flowers 
I wash their faces clean. 


And as the dirt is washed away 
Their shyness also goes, 

And then I see the pansies too 
Are proud of their fine clothes. 


South-Wind Fairy 


AGNES CHOATE WONSON 


If I were the South-wind Fairy 
I'd have a gale of fun! 

I'd blow the children’s caps away 
And laugh to see them run! 

But when the Mothers go to shop, 
Or Dads come home at night, 
I’d blow them gently on their ways, 
For Fairies Do—What’s-Right! 


The Oriole Nest 


CLARA G. CORNELL 


Near the end of one of the branches 
High up in our big maple tree, 
There is hanging the strangest of 
bird nests 
That ever you did see, 


It is shaped just like a long pocket 
And was woven from grasses and 
string 
By both Mr. and Mrs. Oriole 
As a nest for their babies this 
spring. 


And now when the breezes are 
blowing, 
They swing that queer nest to and 
fro 
Until all the Oriole babies 
Away off to Dreamland do go. 


The Cuckoo Bird 


ELSIE M, FOWLER 


“If you want to be strong,” 
My mother said, 

“Then eight is the hour 
To go to bed.” 


Watch the cuckoo bird, 
It will know 

When it is time 

For you to go.” 


“He’s a_ wise little bird, 
He will open the door 
Of the clock and cuckoo 
Two times four.” 


But after dinner 

I played and read, 
Forgetting all 

That my mother said. 


When eight shrill ‘‘cuckoos” 
I plainly heard 

And knew that it was 
Our cuckoo bird. 


So I dropped my book 
And my play — instead 
Went hurrying up 
To my little bed! 
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*““What on earth are you doing there?” asked Mrs. Hen. 


The New Storekeeper 


MIRIAM CLARK POTTER 
Illustrated by the Author 


One MORNING when Mrs. 
Goose arrived at Mr. Gobbler’s 
General Grocery Store, very early, 
the door was wide open, and no one 
was there. No, not even Mr. Gob- 
bler himself. So Mrs. Goose plop- 
plopped inside, and looked around. 

She saw the apples, she saw the 
potatoes, she saw the fresh garden 
things. She saw the cans and the 
boxes on the shelves, the little pack- 
ages of candy on the counter. All 
there, with nobody to sell them! 

Then she stepped behind the 
counter, where Mr. Gobbler usually 
stood, and noticed the paper bags, 
the string, and the box for money. 

While she was standing there, in 
came Black Cat, very smart, with 
a new green longtail coat on. 

*““Ho ho,” he said. ‘“What’s up? 
I expected to see Mr. Gobbler, but 
instead I see you. Are you keeping 
the store for him? Where is he, any- 
way?” 


“He seems to have stepped out a 
minute, so I am helping till he comes 
back. What do you want today?” 
asked Mrs. Goose. 

“A big sprig of fresh catnip.” 

“Well, help yourself,” said Mrs. 
Goose, handing out a bag. She bent 
her long neck over the counter, and 
was very busy examining the candy 
packages and piling them up. 

“Why, you act like a real store- 
keeper,” smiled Black Cat, watching 
her. “All right — I will help my- 
self—” and he selected a few sprigs 
of catnip, so fresh that the dew was 
still on them. He put them into the 
bag and walked away, switching his 
new longtail coat. 

Then there was a giggle and a sort 
of feathery flutter at the door, and 
in came Mrs. Hen,’ with her two 
chicken daughters. 

Arabelle and Clarabelle giggled 
even louder when they saw Mrs. 
Goose behind the counter, busy with 


i 


the candy packages. 

“What on earth are you doing 
there?”’ asked Mrs. Hen, arching up 
her neck and looking very surprised. 

“Mr. Gobbler has stepped out for 
a minute,” Mrs. Goose told her, 
“and I am taking his place till he 
comes back. Can’t you see that, 
yourself?” 

“But I wanted a bag of flour, 
three apples, and some tea!” Mrs. 
Hen put her best foot forward and 
held it in the air, all ready to step. 

“Here is a bag. Just help your- 
self.” And Mrs. Goose bent her 
neck over the counter and rum- 
maged among the candy packages. 

When she looked up Mrs. Hen 
had gone. Yes, there she went, down 
the street, with market basket and 
bag, and Arabelle and Clarabelle 
fluttering along beside her. 

There was a heavy tread outside, 
and in stamped Mr. Pig. He gave 
Mrs. Goose a snouty smile, and 
grunted, ““You — keeping the store? 
You — the new storekeeper?” 

Mrs. Goose drew herself up proud- 
ly. “Mr. Gobbler has stepped out 
— and I am helping,” she said. 
“What do you want, today?” 

“The biggest cabbage I can carry, 
and a fine mess of turnips, too.”’ 

Mrs. Goose gave him two large 
bags. “Here, help yourself!’’ Then 
she bent over the counter again, and 
seemed to be busy arranging the 
chocolate drops in a row beside the 
pink peppermints. 

Mr. Pig tramped around, getting 
his supply of vegetables. ‘This is a 
good joke on you, Mrs. Goose,” he 
said. ‘‘What a storekeeper!’ He 
gave a great, deep laugh, and was 
still shaking when he walked down 
the street. Mrs. Goose saw him 
stop and tell something to Three- 
Ducks, and they laughed, too. 

Mrs. Sheep came to the store for 
some vanilla flavoring, Mrs. Pop- 
Rabbit and her children arrived for 
some lemons, and Mr. Goat stuck 
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Mrs. Pop Rabbit and her children arrived for some lemons. 


his head in the door to ask for a 
new measuring cup and a bottle of 
chili sauce. Mrs. Goose gave them 
all bags, and told them to help 
themselves. That was the way 
business was being done, today, she 
said, while Mr. Gobbler was out. 

Then, all wrapped up in a gray 
shawl, came Old Lady Owl. She 
fixed Mrs. Goose with her big yel- 
low eyes. 

“What does this mean?” she 
asked. “You — keeping the Gro- 
cery Store?” 

“Yes. That’s just what I am 
doing.” 


“But why? Where is Mr. Gob- 
bler?”’ 

“T found the door open when I 
came in, very early this morning, 
and no one around. Mr. Gobbler 
must have just stepped out for 
something.” 

he hasn’t come back—yet?” 

“No.” 

“But how long has he been gone?” 

“Oh, quite a long while,” said 
Mrs. Goose, smiling. “There have 
been several animal people in the 
store to shop, and I gave them bags, 
and told them to just help them- 
selves.” 


“Well, that was a narrow escape,” he said. shaking sawdust off his wings. 
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Old Lady Owl looked at Mrs. 
Goose as though she would like to 
say something about that; but she 
went on asking about Mr. Gobbler. 

“If he stepped out, where did he 
step to? He wouldn’t go away like 
this for such a long time, and leave 
his door wide open! Something 
must have happened to him—” 
and Old Lady Owl’s yellow eyes 
grew even rounder, with worry and 
wonder. 

“Oh dear me,” said Mrs. Goose, 
nervously. “I never thought about 
that. I guess you must be right. 
Why, it really is very strange for 
him to stay away like this!”’ 

But just then Old Lady Owl, who 
had been looking and _ listening, 
heard a queer sound; a light tap- 
ping. 

“Listen—”’ she said. “That funny 
little noise comes from the base- 
ment.” 

“Maybe Mr. Gobbler is down 
there, and has had some kind of an 
accident,”’ suggested Mrs. Goose. 

“That’s just what I was think- 
ing,” and Old Lady Owl threw off 
her shawl, and hurried down the 
basement steps. Mrs. Goose fol- 
lowed her, tiptoe, tiptoe, with her 
eyes opening and shutting fearfully. 

It was dark in the basement; 
there was a smell of carrots and 
potatoes and damp earth, There 
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were some big packing boxes piled 
up against the wall. Tap-tap-tap, 
came the queer noise again, from 
the inside of a big box. 

“‘Who’s there?” called Old Lady 
Owl, bravely. 

“What’s that?” whispered Mrs. 
Goose, nervously. 

“Let me out—” came a faint 
voice. “It’s me — Mr. Gobbler!” 

“But — how do you happen to be 
inside a box?” asked Mrs. Goose, in a 
voice all scared and squeaky. 

“I was down here — stacking 
the boxes up — and one fell over on 
me. And I can’t — get — out —”’ 

“Don’t worry,” said ‘Old Lady 
Owl. “We'll help you.” She told 
Mrs. Goose what to do, and they 
lifted and pushed and heaved and 
worked, and after a minute the box 
fell back on its side, and Mr. Gob- 
bler was free. 

“Well, that was a narrow escape,” 
he said, shaking sawdust off his 
wings. “Why, if you hadn’t come 
along, I might have had to stay 
there forever. And what, I wonder, 
has happened to my store? I left 
the door wide open — I only expect- 
ed to be gone for a minute. Come, 
let’s hurry upstairs—” and he led 
the way. 

“You didn’t need to worry about 
your store,” Mrs. Goose told him, 
when they were back there. “For J 


A certain sympathy. 


True, you eat the lettuce, 
And nibble fresh green peas, 
When clover grows abundantly 


All shaded by the trees. 


You are shy with others, 
And friendliest with me; 
Perhaps because I feel for you 
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tended to your business. J stood 
behind the counter!” 

But at this piece of news Mr. 
Gobbler looked more anxious than 
ever. 

“Did — anyone come in?” 

“Oh yes; several good customers. 
I just gave them bags, and told 
them to help themselves,” an- 
nounced Mrs. Goose, proudly. 

Old Lady Owl stared at her. Mr. 
Gobbler gulped. “Yes, yes; but 
where did you put the money? There 
is none in the box. Didn’t they 
pay?” 

Goose just stood there, 
opening and shutting her bill. 

“It is really too bad,” she said at 
last, “indeed it is. For I was so 
interested in keeping your store for 
you, and so busy here behind the 
counter, that I just forgot to ask 
anyone for money, indeed I did!” 

Then Mr. Gobbler and Old Lady 
Owl looked at each other, and made 
low tut-tut noises, as though to say, 
“Tsn’t Mrs. Goose a complete goose, 
though? So, she just told people to 
help themselves! How does she 


think a store is run, anyway, unless 
they pay for what they get?” 

Mrs. Goose saw them looking at 
her as though she was a crazy, 
foolish old thing, and she didn’t like 
it one bit. She stamped her goosie 
foot and told them, “Don’t shake 


Song for a Small Brown Rabbit 


SHEILA STINSON 


Hopping through the garden, 
You choose the best you see, 
And overlook what you should eat, 


your heads over me like that. I 
know who got what, don’t I? First, 
Black Cat came in for some catnip.” 

“Wait — write it down,” and 
Old Lady Owl flew for paper and 
pencil. “Now, go on.” 

When Mrs. Goose was through 
there was quite a list, for she could 
remember all the customers, she 
said, but one; and for the life of her 
she couldn’t think who that was! 

There was a flutter in the door- 
way, and in dashed Mrs. Hen. 
“‘Oh, there you are,”’ she said to Mr. 
Gobbler. “I got some things — and 
I didn’t pay. I was so surprised to 
see Mrs. Goose behind the counter, 
that it knocked everything else out 
of my head. I have come to bring 
you some money.” 

“And so have I,” said Black Cat. 
Mr. Pig arrived, too. “And so have 
I,” he said. “That was why I was 
laughing. The new storekeeper told 
me to help myself!” 

Mrs. Goose beamed. Everything 
was coming out all right. Then she 
gave a little squeal. ““Oh — I have 
thought who the other customer was. 
Me — myself! I ate three packages 
of pink peppermints, and four of 
chocolate drops, and I will give you 
some money, too, Mr. Gobbler.” 

But he shook his head at her. ‘‘No 
indeed,” he said. “Why, I owe you 
those for keeping my store!” 


And that’s what puzzles me. 


Yet I can’t help thinking 
That all your naughtiness 
Is really not intended 


To cause so much distress, 


You are like some people 
Who always want the best, 
And hop around and grab for things, 


Forgetting all the rest. 
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Buzzy Bee and the 
Naughty Mouse 


JACK BANNICK 


Navueuty Mouse had a sweet 
tooth in his sleek, pointed little 
head. A very sweet tooth. He liked 
anything sweet. More than any- 
thing else in all the world, he liked 
June clover honey. Naughty Mouse 
thought honey was the sweetest, 
most delicious tasting thing in the 
world. 

One day late in June, when the 
air was warm and dozens of pretty 
butterflies were flying about in the 
bright summer sunshine, Naughty 
Mouse trotted slowly through the 
clover-tree forest. In and out, back 
and forth, he dodged among the 
slender, green trunks of the clover- 
trees, 


Naughty Mouse was hungry. 
Running back and forth in the 
clover-tree forest, he sniffed and 
sniffed, wrinkling up his funny little 
brown nose, trying to smell out 
something good to eat. Besides, his 
sweet tooth was bothering him. It 
was aching. How he would like to 
have something dainty and sweet; 
something sweet — like honey. 

The clover-tree forest was broad 
and wide, acres and acres of it wav- 
ing green and red and pale white in 
the warm sunshine. It was so dense 
that Naughty Mouse could easily 
get losi in it. 

But, like everything else, there 
was an end to the clover-tree forest. 
Along one side of it ran a zig-zag rail 
fence. Right in the middle of the 
fence, on a rounded, sloping knoll, 
was a hollow fence post. 

Naughty Mouse came at last to 
the end of the clover-tree forest. He 
saw the zig-zag rail fence. Up ona 
long rail he jumped. Then he ran 
along the rails, sniffing and sniffing, 
trying to smell out something sweet. 
That sweet. tooth of his was bother- 
ing him a lot. If only he could find 
some honey! 

Suddenly 
stopped. He sat up on his hind legs, 


twiggling his little tail. He folded his 


Naughty Mouse 


little front paws over his furry vest, 
and sniffed and sniffed. He smelled 
something sweet, something — yes, 
it was honey. 

Right in front of him was a sloping 
knoll, and on that knoll was the hol- 
low fence post home of Buzzy Bee 
and his family. From that hollow 
fence post came the delicious odor of 
just oodles and oodles of sweet June 
honey. 

Naughty Mouse jumped off the 
rail into the high grass along the 
fence. Then he began to creep 
toward the hollow fence post. 

He kept close to the ground, 
hiding his furry little body deep in 
the long grass as he slyly crept 
toward the hollow post. He didn’t 
want Buzzy Bee to see him. Buzzy 
Bee had a long, sharp stinger. 
Naughty Mouse was terribly afraid 
of that stinger. 

Still, his sweet tooth was trou- 
bling him. He wanted very much 
to steal some of Buzzy Bee’s deli- 
cious honey. That is why he was a 
Naughty Mouse, because he was 
always taking things that did not 
belong to him. 

He crept slyly forward, oh, so 
quiet, until he was right up to the 
hollow fence post. There he stopped. 
His bad little eyes gleamed through 
the tall grass, while he looked at 
Buzzy Bee’s hollow house. That 
honey smelled so good! His mouth 
watered. He wondered just how he 
could steal the honey without get- 
ting stung by Buzzy Bee. 

He lay still, watching the hollow 
house. Mrs. Buzzy Bee came out 
the door to enjoy the warm sun- 
shine on the tiny front porch. After 
a moment, a little boy bee came out 
to sit beside her. No one else. 

Naughty Mouse quivered with re- 
lief. Buzzy Bee and his older sons 
must be away in the green clover- 
tree forest, gathering more honey for 
Mrs. Buzzy Bee to pack away in the 


hollow fence post so they could have 
it to eat during the long, cold winter. 

Now was his chance! Naughty 
Mouse was ever so much bigger 
and stronger than Mrs. Buzzy Bee 
and her small son. They would not 
have the slightest chance of keeping 
him from stealing the honey. He 
would probably take it all, leaving 
them to go hungry. 

Naughty Mouse crept forward. 

Suddenly Mrs. Buzzy Bee saw 
him — saw his bad little eyes gleam- 
ing at her from the tall grass. 

Mrs. Buzzy Bee fluttered her 
wings. She was scared. She did not 
know what to do. 

Little Buzzy Bee flew straight up 
and away over the green clover-tree 
forest, leaving his mother all alone 
there, with Naughty Mouse only a 
few feet away. 

Mrs. Buzzy Bee fluttered into the 
hollow house and hid behind the 
honey combs. Naughty Mouse 
crept forward, inch by inch, until he 
was right at the door of the house. 
Mrs. Buzzy Bee could see his bad 
little eyes looking into the house, and 
his sharp little nose all wrinkled up 
as he sniffed and sniffed at the June 
clover honey. 

Naughty Mouse bared his sharp, 
pointed teeth at Mrs, Buzzy Bee. 
She backed away. Naughty Mouse 
edged up on the porch. 

Suddenly there was a whirr and a 
buzz. Little Buzzy Bee had come 
back with his father from the 
clover-tree forest. Mr. Buzzy Bee 
was very angry. He had his sharp 
stinger all ready. 

Right into the back door he flew. 
And before Naughty Mouse could 
turn and run, Mr. Buzzy Bee stung 
him right on the end of his sharp 
brown nose. 

Naughty Mouse tweeked in fright. 
He squeeked in pain. Pawing at his 
nose, he rolled over and over down 
the knoll. Still squeeking in fright 
and pain, he ran away through the 
clover-tree forest. 

For days his aching nose reminded 
him that it is very poor policy, very 
wrong, to try to steal something 
that belongs to somebody else. 
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ers PLAY The Three Billy 
Goats,” said Tommy to his brother. 

“Ok, but how can we play it when 
there are only two of us.” 

(Class guess). 

“Tt’s easy. One of us will be the 
Three Billy Goats and one of us 
will be the Droll. What do you want 
to be?” 

“IT want to be the droll,” said 
Jimmy. 

“All right.” 

“What can we use for a bridge?” 

““Let’s see.” 

(Class guess). 


“What about using the piano 
bench. It has a cover on and our 
feet won’t scratch it when I crawl 
over it. You can sit underneath it. 
I can crawl on the floor first before 
I get on the bridge. That way it 
will seem like a longer bridge.” 

“That’s a good idea. Here I go 
under the bridge. You be the baby 
Billy Goat now.” 

Jimmy crawled under the piano 
bench, and Tommy was on his 
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Tommy Dramatizes the Story of the Three 
Billy Goats Gruff 


YVONNE ALTMANN—Kindergarten Director, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


hands and feet. He felt just like a 
baby Billy Goat. 

“Whose crossing over my bridge?” 

“It is I, the little Billy Goat,” 
said Tommy in a little voice. He 
walked very lightly so he sounded 
just like a baby. 

“I’m coming up to eat you,” 
said Jimmy in a stern voice. 

“Oh, please don’t eat me. My 
mother is coming and she is a lot 
bigger than I am.” 

“All right be gone with you.” 

Tommy crawled down on the 
other side of the bridge and crawled 
over to the starting point. 

“Who’s crossing over my bridge?” 

“Tt is I, the mother Billy Goat,” 
said Tommy in a middle sized voice. 

“I’m coming up to eat you.” 

“Oh, please don’t eat me up. The 
daddy Billy Goat is coming, and he 
is a lot larger than I am.” 

“All right be gone with you.” 

Tommy crawled down on the 
other side of the bridge and crawled 
over to the starting point. 

“‘Who’s crossing over my bridge?” 


Mother's Day Present 


NELLIE BEVERLY 


is Mother’s 
Day and I haven’t a single thing to 
give her,” said Bette, as she joined 
her younger sister Carol on the back 
steps. 

“Tomorrow? Oh, Bette, I forgot 
all about it and I spent my last 
nickel for a candy bar.” Carol 
looked stricken. 

“And I bought these red beads.” 
Bette pointed to the strand around 
her neck. “I didn’t think that 
Mother’s Day was so close. Here 
comes Larry. Maybe he has some 
money. Larry, come here,” Bette 
called to their brother, who was 
hurrying through the yard. 

“What do you want? I’m in a 


hurry.” Larry slowed up, evidently 
impatient to be on his way. 

“We haven’t any present for 
Mother tomorrow,” blurted out 
Carol. 

Larry looked surprised. ‘“Tomor- 
row? It isn’t her birthday, is it?” 

“No, but it’s Mother’s Day and 
we forgot all about it,” said Bette. 

““Mother’s Day? I forgot it too, 
and I haven’t a cent.” He turned 
his pockets inside out. “I had a 
dime, but I spent it for a funny 
book. I don’t suppose I could take 
it back.” He looked at the book, 
which he had taken from his pocket. 
“No, it’s too crumpled.” 

The three children looked at each 


“Tt is I, the daddy Billy Goat,” 
said Tommy in a loud gruff voice. 

“I’m coming up to eat you.” 

“Come along then.” 

Jimmy poked his head out from 
under the piano bench and started 
to crawl on it though there wasn’t 
much room as Tommy took up so 
much of it. Tommy being the daddy 
Billy Goat took his head and 
knocked against Jimmy’s head. 
Jimmy fell back on the rug making 
believe he was dead, but he really 
wasn’t as Tommy would not hit his 
brother so hard to hurt him. Tommy 
crawled off of the piano bench. 

“That’s the end of the droll,” 
said Tommy the Big Billy Goat. 

“That was fun, Tommy. Now I’d 
like to be the goats.” 

“All right as I would like to be 
the droll. Some day when Bill and 
Jean come over they could each be 
a goat. That would be fun, too.” 

“It sure would but it does work 
out this way, too.” 

(Class dramatize this favorite 
story of children.) 


other in silence. “We can’t even buy 
her acard.” Bette was close to tears. 

Carol suddenly jumped up, clap- 
ping her hands. “I know what we'll 
do, we'll make her a card. I learned 
how at school.” 

“How could we make a card that 
would look like anything?” Larry 
sounded disgusted. 

Carol was not to be discouraged. 
“Why, Larry, we could take a nice 
white card and draw or paste flower 
pictures on it and make a pretty 
card for Mother.” 

Larry was still not convinced. “It 
won’t look like the ones in the store 
— just old pictures pasted on a card. 
I think that’s a dumb idea.” 

“But Mother will like it, I know 
she will,’ replied Carol. “Let’s try 
it and see what we can do.” 

As she spoke, Bette got up from 
the steps and led the way to the 
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basement play room, where Carol 
found a clean white card and Larry 
produced a seed catalogue. They 
selected a lovely pink rose with two 
buds. The rose stem was curved so 
that it bent around a corner of the 
card in a graceful way. Bette cut 
out several small buds, which they 
scattered around the card. Larry 
found a picture of a tiny blue bird, 
which he cut out and pasted on the 
rose stem. They were very careful 
of their pasting so that no ugly 
smudges would appear. 

“Now we must write our names on 
it,” said Bette. 

Since Larry was the oldest, he 
wrote, ‘““To Mother With Love,” at 
the top and signed his name under- 
neath, then came Bette’s name and, 
lastly, Carol printed hers in large 
capitals at the cottom. When it was 
done they decided it was a beautiful 
card, fully as nice as any to be 
found in the stores. 

“But we haven’t any present for 
Mother.” This from Carol. 

Again they looked at each other in 
dismay. No present. Somehow or 
other they must get a present to go 
with the lovely card. Finally, Carol 
spoke rather hesitantly, “Why can’t 
we pick Mother a bouquet of wild 
flowers?” 

“Oh, shucks, wild flowers. What a 
present!” said Larry scornfully. 

“Wild flowers wilt so quickly. If 
we picked them this afternoon they 
wouldn’t last until morning. Let’s 
try to think of something else,” sug- 
gested Bette. 

Larry spoke up suddenly, ‘Carol 
gave me an idea. The other day 
when I was helping Mother in the 
yard, she said she wished she had 
some ferns for her shady garden on 
the north side of the house. I think 
we can find some down by the creek. 
If we take plenty of dirt around the 
roots when we dig them up, I am 
sure they will grow.” 


The farmer is planning 
His planting, just now; 

He’s turning up furrows 
And follows a_ plow. 


Both girls jumped up. “Let’s go,” 
they cried. 

Mother gave them permission to 
go through the little woods to the 
creek. The children loved the woods 
and the tiny stream which went 
rippling over white stones. The 
family often had picnics at the 
rustic tables scattered in the cleared 
places along its banks. They stopped 
at the garage and got a narrow pine 
box about six inches deep. 

“This ought to hold several ferns, 
and it’s deep enough to put in 
plenty of dirt,” said Larry. 

It took some time to find just the 
right ferns for only the best would do 
for the best Mother. After much 
searching they found two of the 
same size with perfect leaves, or 
fronds, as they should be called. 
Larry took his knife and marked a 
wide circle around each plant. He 
dug deeply so as not to disturb the 
roots, then very carefully lifted 
each fern up with a large ball of dirt 
around it. 

While Larry was doing this, Bette 
and Carol found three maiden-hair 
ferns with their delicate, lacy fronds, 
which Larry dug up in the same 
careful way. They put the maiden- 
hair ferns in the center of the box 
with the heavier plants on each end. 
The box was now full and it looked 
very pretty. They packed all the 
little spaces tightly with black dirt 
and leaf mould. 

Larry carried it home very care- 
fully and put it in the garage till 
morning. Father drove up just as 
they were leaving and when they 
showed him the gift, he thought it 
was very beautiful. 

“We didn’t have any money to 
buy Mother a real present,” said 
Bette. 

“We spent all our money before 
we remembered Mother’s Day,” 
said Larry. “We're sorry we 
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couldn’t buy her a present from the 
store.” 

“We couldn’t even buy a card, so 
we made one,” added Carol. 

“You know,” Father said, “It’s 
a good plan to have a little money 
on hand, never to spend quite all of 
it. Then when some extra expense 
comes along you are prepared. It’s 
what we call saving for a rainy day.” 

“A rainy day? What do you mean 
by that?” asked Carol in surprise. 

“IT mean that having a little 
money on hand is like having an 
umbrella when it rains. It protects 
you.” 

“After this, I’m going to have a 
rainy day fund,” said Larry. 

“I’m going to have an umbrella 
fund, too,” said Carol. 

The next morning while Mother 
was getting breakfast, Father set up 
a card table beside her place in the 
dining room. The children brought 
in the box through the front door so 
she wouldn’t see it. Bette wrapped 
green tissue paper around the box 
and with the green ferns it looked 
very woodsy. They put the card at 
Mother’s place. 

When Mother brought in the toast 
maybe you think she wasn’t sur- 
prised to see the lovely box of ferns 
on the card table. 

“We didn’t have any money to 
buy you a store present,” said Bette. 

“We're sorry that we forgot,” 
said Larry. 

“We made the card for you, 
Mother, but next year we are going 
to have rainy day money so we can 
buy one,” added Carol, 

Mother was reading the card. 
“Thank you, children,” she said. 
“It isn’t the amount of money you 
spend that counts, it’s the love and 
thoughtfulness that have gone into 
the making of a gift, and that’s why 
I think this is one of the nicest 
Mother’s Day presents I have ever 
had.” 


Quite early tomorrow 
While yet it is morn, 

The farmer will plant there 
A bushel of corn! 
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Man-ti-da -- The Praying Mantis 


ALLEN CHAFFEE 


= 


Manrtipa was a good insect. 
She wouldn’t hurt a child. But she 
did a lot of good to the child’s gar- 
den. She caught insects that ate the 
garden stuff. 

Mantida was a cousin to the grass- 
hopper. But she was much larger. 
Now that she had her growth, 
Mantida was four inches long. She 
could jump with her long hind legs. 
And she had middle legs that helped 
her cling to the branches. But it was 
her forelegs that gave her her name. 
These long forelegs were usually 
doubled up. It made her look as if 
she had folded her hands in prayer. 
That is why the children called her 
the praying mantis. But those fore- 
legs had spikes along one edge. 
They were ready to grab any fly or 
moth that came too near. 

Mantida’s father had been green, 
like all mantis fathers. Her mother 
had been brown, like all mantis 
mothers. And Mantida herself was 
pale brown. That made her hard to 
see when she hung head down among 
the weed stems. 

She had big black eyes and she 
could see in all directions. She had 


two long feelers that grew from her 
head. ‘These feelers were like an- 
tennae, they felt every vibration of 
the air. They told her when danger 
was near. They also told her when 
some insect was coming her way 
that she might catch for breakfast. 
Now, though, her antennae told her 
the garden lay peaceful in the sun- 
shine. It would be a good day to do 
the work she had to do. It was im- 
portant work, and the time was 
ripe. 

She held motionless on a twig, 
just turning her head to make sure 
no danger was near. She was per- 
haps the only insect that could 
turn her head and look over her 
shoulder like that. For most insects 
have stiff necks. But first she would 
wash her face and catch some break- 
fast. Mantida was one of the few 
insects that can wash their faces 
like cats. She also combed the sand 
off her legs. Now she was ready for 
the day. She stooped to drink a 
drop of dew from a leaf. 

Like all mantis, she ate more 
than anyone would think a creature 
her size could eat. She had had so 


much growing to do! Mantida had 
begun life as a tiny thing, small 
enough to have stood on the head of 
a pin. She was no bigger than a 
flea when first she hatched from her 
egg. She had so many tiny brothers 
and sisters that they filled the nest. 
That nest was about as big and as 
round as a walnut, and it hung sev- 
eral inches above ground. That 
meant that the babies had to climb 
down the grass blades to reach the 
ground. 

They began by catching aphids. 
These aphids were flee-sized insects 
that sucked the juice from the green 
plants that grew in the garden. And 
one mantis could eat a lot of aphis in 
a day. The whole family of mantis 
could eat a hundred times as many 
aphis. 

Mantida had a tough time grow- 
ing up. First, her skin got too tight. 
The skin really didn’t change. The 
truth was that she got too big for 
her skin. For that horny skin didn’t 
grow like the rest of her. And when 
it got too tight, it just split down the 
back. Then Mantida had to wiggle 
out of it — the way you’d wiggle 
out of a sleeping bag you’d out- 
grown. For a few hours she had to 
hang, naked, in the sun, till her new 
skin grew. That was when she was 
helpless. If a hungry bird had 
come along and seen her then, it 
would have been the end of the 
story for Mantida. Most of her 
brothers and sisters got eaten while 
they were waiting for their new 
skins. Some bird or mouse would 
come along and catch them. Once, 
even, a cannibal mantis ate some. 
But some way Mantida escaped. 
So, after her first molt, she molted 
again, hanging upside down on a 
twig. The old skin ripped open 
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down her back, and she got out of it. 
In a few days or a week, she had 
grown so much that she molted 
again. She molted many times be- 
fore she got her growth. But here at 
last she was, as big as she would 
ever be. With her last molt, she 
had grown lovely brown wings as 
thin as gauze. Now she could fly. 

It was on a flying trip that she 
met Manti, her mate. But he got 
eaten by a blue jay, so Mantida was 
alone. He had had beautiful green 
wings, pale green underneath, with a 
dark green stripe down each side. 
Like all father mantis, he was not as 
large as Mantida. Well, he was gone, 
and Mantida had her work in the 
world still to do, or there would be 
no new baby mantis next year. 

But first she wculd eat a good 
breakfast. Snap! She had a moth. 
Snap, she caught first one beetle, 
then another. She ate them both. 
She also found a few sleeping mos- 
quitoes and several flies. (Aphis 
were too small to interest her now). 

Now she saw a caterpillar. She 
watched, bright-eyed. Then she 


jumped. But the caterpillar was so 
fuzzy, she rolled it on the ground 
before she carried it up the weed 
stem. What a big dinner that cater- 
pillar would make! Suddenly, a little 
green snake saw her, and wiggled 
near. But Mantida was a good 
fighter. Turning quickly, she 
grabbed the tiny snake by its head. 
It was only a baby green snake, but 
it was twice her size. Yet she soon 
got the best of it. For the little 
snake was only fighting for its 
breakfast, while Mantida was fight- 
ing for her life, and the lives of all 
the baby mantis that might some 
day hatch from her eggs, if she laid 
them. 

Now she knew she could wait no 
longer to build her nest, for she was 
growing sleepy. Cold weather 
would come, and she must get her 
work finished, before she began the 
long sleep. 

Her brown wings lay folded upon 
her long abdomen. Her four walking 
legs held her to the twig on which she 
hung. And her feelers rotated round 
and round, ready to warn her if 


Flower Fairyland 


MARY COLLIER TERRY 


OW OULD you like to go to 
Fairyland?” the Bluebird asked Big 
Ears, the brown rabbit. 

“There’s no such place as Fairy- 
land,” answered Big Ears, and kept 
on with his grass nibbling. 

“It’s Fairyland if you want to 
think it’s Fairyland,” said the Blue- 
bird, who thought everything in the 
world was nice and beautiful. ““May- 
be you’d think so too, after seeing it. 
But never mind. I'll ask someone 


else to go.”’ She started to fly away. ° 


“Ts there really such a place? Not 
just make-believe?” Big Ears never 


liked to miss things. 


“Just the way you look at it,” the 
Bluebird twittered. 

“You needn’t be so mysterious.” 
Big Ears thought the bluebird was 
playing a trick. 

The Bluebird flew to the next tree. 


“Oh, wait!” called the rabbit. 
“I’m going. Of course I want to see 
your Fairyland.” 

The Bluebird flew overhead and 
Big Ears followed along a path, 
across a corner of the meadow until 
they came in sight of a big white 
house. 

“Stop!” called Big Ears, “I 
mustn’t go any farther.” 

“It’s safe,” replied the Bluebird, 
flying down near the rabbit. “I’m 
going to take you to the flower 
garden on the side of the house.” 

“But the folks will see me.” Big 
Ears had stopped in the path. 
“Once when I was in the lettuce 
bed —” 

The Bluebird interrupted him. 
“That was when you were doing 
wrong. This time you are with me. 
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danger came near. First, from the 
tip of her abdomen came the ma- 
terial of which she was to build her 
nest. It looked like white froth, but 
when she had shaped it, it was 
really a nest, a round nest with tiny 
rooms on each floor. These rooms, 
with halls between, would be nurs- 
eries when she had laid her eggs. 
She built the lower floor first, and 
laid eggs in each tiny room. Then 
she built the second story, and laid 
eggs in it. Then she built the third 
story, and so on till she had a whole 
nestful of eggs. And the nest hung, 
as big and round as a walnut, in the 
crotch of a little tree. The sun dried 
the nest, the wind hardened it, and 
at last the nest was ready to protect 
the eggs from rain and cold till the 
baby mantis hatched. 

Now at last Mantida’s work was 
done, and she could sleep. For when 
those baby mantis hatched, they 
would be on their own. They would 
catch the bugs that ate the garden, 
and be the farmer’s friends, 


I won’t let you do wrong. Now 
come on.” 

The garden was a beautiful place. 
Beds and borders. Big Ears had 
never seen so many colors in one 
place before. There were flowers in 
his Shady Forest, but they were so 
scattered. In the middle of the 
garden was a lily pool. 

The place seemed full of wings as a 
swarm of butterflies gathered around 
Big Ears and the Bluebird. ‘“‘Wel- 
come to Fairyland,” everything 
seemed to say. 

“Oh, pretty, pretty,” was all Big 
Ears could say as he went from one 
flower to another, smelling and 
looking. 

Big Ears, the Bluebird and the 
butterflies were not the only ones 
enjoying the garden that day. Noisy 
black and gold bumblebees were 
busy getting their sbare of sweet 
nectar. 

Midget hummingbirds darted by. 
Their whirring wings were like tiny 
propellers holding them in the air 
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long enough to sip sweet juice from 
the flowers. 

They were like tiny flames of fire, 
these ruby-throated hummingbirds. 
It’s hard to tell the exact color of 
the wings. They seem never to be 
still. Busy wings which carry the 
tiny birds sometimes on flights six 
hundred miles non-stop. You see 
the color of his back, the greenest 
green in the world. There’s a lovely 
red scarf at his throat. 

The Bluebird saw Big Ears watch- 
ing the hummingbird. “I'd like to 
show you something pretty in the 
honeysuckle bush. I wish you could 
fly or even climb.” 

“Well, I can’t,” said the rabbit. 

“Then I must tell you about it. 
Anyway, it’s best that you can’t 
climb to see. It’s the humming- 
bird’s nest, the tiniest in all the 
land. There might be trouble if you 
went too near. For such a small 
bird, that ruby-throated humming- 
bird is a savage when one disturbs 
the nest. That long spear-like bill 
isn’t used just for reaching far down 
in flowers for nectar.”” The Blue- 
bird perched on the lowest limb of 
the honeysuckle bush. 

Big Ears got up on his hind legs 
and stretched as far as he could. 
““‘What’s the nest like?” 

The Bluebird began explaining. 
“Such a dainty home and beauti- 
fully made. I shouldn’t think 
hummingbirds would want to keep 
it a secret as they do.” 

“How a secret?” Big Ears wanted 
to know. 

“They almost cover it over with 
lichens and moss so that it looks 
like bark or branches of trees and 
bushes.” The Bluebird went higher 
to get a better view of the queer 
nest, but she was very quiet. Then 
she went on explaining. “The inside 
of the nest is soft plant down, soft as 
a baby’s bed and all fastened to- 
gether with spider webs.” 

“Any eggs?” Big Ears wanted to 
know. 

The Bluebird looked carefully. 
“Two, but you’d never know they 
were eggs. So tiny, and you should 
see the babies when they are 
hatched. Like little insects instead 
of birds. They grow fast. In ten 
days they’re almost as large as the 
parents.” 
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The Bluebird was in the air again. 
She told Big Ears, “Follow me down 
to the edge of the lily pond. We'll be 
just in time to see a wonderful sight. 
Come near, not too close, and don’t 
you dare touch what I’m going to 
show you.” 

Down to the edge of the water 
went the bird and the rabbit. There 
on a reed which stood up from the 
water was a small derk object. 
Nothing to get excited about, Big 
Ears was thinking. He’d rather go 
back to the flowers or even to try to 
see more of the ruby-throated hum- 
mingbird and her nest. 

The Bluebird saw that he wasn’t 
looking. ‘Watch!’ she screamed. 
“Do you know what that is?” 

Still Big Ears wasn’t interested. 
“I don’t know and I don’t much 
care.” 

“That,” replied the Bluebird, “‘is 
a chrysalis and something wonderful 
is going to happen if you will watch.” 

Big Ears settled on his haunches. 
He’d do as the Bluebird said. He’d 
watch. But something had better 
happen. 

“Keep your eyes on that chrysa- 
lis,” the Bluebird was telling him, 
“and I'll tell you a story.” 

Big Ears loved stories. 

“Once that queer object you're 
looking at,” the Bluebird went on, 
“lived in the water. It was a grubby 
little creature with no wings. It 
swam around all day eating wrig- 
glers. They are young mosquitoes. 
One day the little fellow made him- 
self a cocoon, or as | called it, a 
chrysalis. I’ve been watching for 
days and now it is time for the won- 
derful thing to happen.” 

“I’m waiting,” said Big Ears 
impatiently. 

“See!” screamed the Bluebird. 

“Why, the thing’s splitting down 
one side!’”’ exclaimed Big Ears, be- 
ginning to be interested. “‘Butter- 
flies burst from a cocoon like that. 
Is this going to be a butterfly?” 

“Oh, no.” The Bluebird shook her 
head. “Watch, and you'll soon find 
out what it is.” 

Big Ears didn’t turn his head, 
just kept his eyes right on the queer 
object. Soon a strange little crea- 


ture began to come from its prison- 
like case. It clung trembling to the 
reed. As Big Ears watched, he saw 


legs appear. Then the head came, 
with big eyes. Long, narrow, thin, 
gauze-like wings unfolded. There 
was the whole body, bright, shiny, 
bluish green. 

“Why, it’s a dragon fly!” yelled 
the rabbit, “and I’ve got to get 
away from here!”’ He was ready for 
a hop, skip and a jump. 

“Why must you leave?” asked 
the Bluebird. 

Big Ears thought the Bluebird 
should know. “Don’t you know 
what that thing is called — a darn- 
ing needle! And that’s what it is, 
that long sharp tail with a sting on 
the end.” 

The Bluebird knew that wasn’t 
true, and she said, “Don’t you be- 
lieve that. He’s a beautiful, harm- 
less, little colored airplane. Look — 
look again,” she said quickly. 

The shining creature seemed to be 
taking strength. Leaving the empty 
chrysalis, it slowly made its way 
upward. Then, with a zooming 
sound, it dipped and circled. 

The Bluebird, who loved beauti- 
ful things, asked, “Isn’t he lovely? 
Though most insects don’t like 
him, he’s a friend to people because 
of all the mosquitoes he eats.” 

Big Ears watched the disappear- 
ing creature. He sighed. No wings 
had he, but he could see this beau- 
tiful garden without wings. The 
sweet-smelling flowers, the birds, 
the busy bumblebees. Come to 
think about it, maybe it was Fairy- 
land! 

The Bluebird found some of her 
friends and started a conversation 
up in the tree. Big Ears stretched 
himself out in the sunshine in the 
soft green grass to wait. 

He hadn’t meant to go to sleep. 

Next thing he knew he was be- 
ing awakened by the Bluebird, who 
was twittering and flying around 
nervously. “Big Ears!” she was 
screaming, “jump up, quick! Peo- 


. ple are coming to the garden!” 


Big Ears sprang up quickly. 
“‘Where!”’ *‘Where!”’ 

don’t be afraid.” The Blue- 
bird was going to help him. “Only 
hurry and follow me.” 

On the edge of the garden Big 
Ears almost ran into a little girl. 
Big Ears bowed politely, but the 

(Turn to Page 64) 
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The Jumping Mouse has yellow-brown fur, and an extra long thin tail. 


Champion Jumpers 
in Fur Coats 


l. DYER KUENSTLER 


Suppose someone asked you 
to name the champion jumper of the 
animal world, what would you say?” 

“Frogs jump, and so do grasshop- 
pers,” you might reply. 

It is true, these two creatures are 
great jumpers, but a frog is an am- 
phibian, and a grasshopper is an 
insect. Today we will consider fur- 
covered animals who jump or hop 
along on their powerful hind legs, 
instead of racing about on all fours. 

The Kangaroo of Australia is 
perhaps the best-known jumper. 
The Great Grey Kangaroo measures 
from 7 to 8 feet in height, and often 
weighs more than 200 pounds. It 
seems strange that such a big, 
heavy animal should travel about 
over the ground in leaps of 10 to 15 
feet. When he really feels like trav- 
eling he can leap twice that dis- 
tance. His heavy tail balances him 
as he shoots through the air. 

Smaller Kangaroos do not leap 
quite so far. However, some have 
been known to leap 3 or 4 times 
their own length at one bound. 

Even Mother Kangaroo, with 
Junior in her pocket, covers the 
ground at a great rate. 


The lively Kangaroo Rat hops 
along on his strong hind legs, like a 
big kangaroo. When leaping, he 
holds his little hands up close to his 
chest and stretches out his long 
tufted tail, to preserve his balance. 

Kangaroo Rats live in under- 
ground homes in our Southwestern 
deserts. At night, when they ven- 
ture forth in search of food, their 
large black eyes shine red in the 
darkness. 

There are several kinds of Kan- 
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garoo Rats. The largest measures 
about 12 to 15 inches from nose to 
tip of tail. His body is 6 or 7 inches 
in height, and his usual jump equals 
6 inches. But when he is chased by a 
coyote, or some other enemy, Mr. 
Rat leaps 18 or 24 inches, or about 
three times the length of his body. 

If the enemy gets too close, Mr. 
Rat zig-zags with each jump. This 
bothers the enemy, for he cannot 
zigzag! As soon as possible the rat 
darts into some temporary under- 
ground hole that he has dug for the 
purpose. Here he waits out of sight 
until the enemy has gone on his way 

Then Mr. Rat peeks cautiously 
out. If no more enemies are near,:he 
will dart out and search for seeds, 
many of which he may carry back to 
his underground store-room in his 
outside, fur-lined cheek-pockets. 

The Gerbilles of India, and the 
Jerboas found in the deserts of 
Egypt and Northern Africa, are 
similar jumping rodents. One tribe 
of Jerboas possesses much bigger 
ears and a longer tuft at the end of 
the tail than our Kangaroo Rats, 
These Jerboas are pretty, lively 
little creatures, clothed in buff fur 
coats with white chests and feet. 

South Africa is the home of the 
odd-looking Jumping Hare. This 
fur-covered animal appears to have 
been given a rabbit’s head, the pow- 
erful hind legs of a kangaroo, and a 
squirrel’s long fluffy tail. 

Mr. Jumping Hare leaps very 
swiftly over the ground. A hunting 
dog would have a hard time catching 
up with him, for Mr. Hare zig-zags 
to the right and left when pursued 


The Kangaroo Rat’s tufted tail helps to preserve his balance when jumping. 
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Junior gets a ride. 


by an enemy. Sometimes he will 
leap backwards, right over his 
pursuer, and dash off in the oppo- 
site direction. 

Dainty little Jumping Mice are 
found in Canada and Alaska, and 
also in many parts of the United 
States. They are often seen as far 
south as New Mexico and North 
Carolina. 

Mrs. Woodland Jumping Mouse 
likes to make her home near water. 
So hunt for her among the tall weeds 
or grasses that grow by some wood- 


land stream. 

Mrs. Grassland Jumping Mouse 
possesses a blackish tip to her long 
thin tail. She prefers to live in 
meadows among tall weeds or thick- 
ets. Occasionally, she makes her 
home on sage-brush flats. 

This clever little mouse frequently 
uses her jumping ability to save time 
and labor. If she wishes to eat seeds 
that grow at the top of certain weeds 
or grasses, she does not climb up the 
long stem. She simply jumps to the 
top with one bound. 


Pictorial Ruler Exercises 


(Page 40) 


In this day, as there seems to be an 
intensified migration of people from 
one part of the country to another, 
and a transfer of children from one 
school to another, we often find new 
pupils lacking in some particular 
phase of our teaching program. In 
this instance, we have in mind the 
ability to use a ruler effectively. It 
is important to know what one inch 
is on the ruler, one-half inch, and in 
the upper grades, what one-fourth 
inch, one-eighth, and one-sixteenth 
inch is. Sometimes it is possible to 
have rulers for the younger children 
which ‘dre divided only into one, 
one-half'and one-fourth inches. Then 
some rulers have the one-half, one- 
fourth and three-fourths divisions so 
named on the ruler. 


But let us concern ourselves with 
inches and half-inches only and 
start in the third grade. Ordinary 
instruction in the use of the ruler 
might be very uninteresting and 
mechanical. But if that instruction 
is combined with simple drawing, it 
can be quite glamourous and per- 
mit of very interesting creative 
possibilities. 

First point out to the child the 
numbers on the ruler and that the 
space between each number is ex- 
actly one inch. Then among the 
tiny lines between the numbers 
there is one that is longer than the 
rest. This marks the one-half 
inches. Example: If we wish to draw 
a line three inches long, we start at 
the left end of ‘the ruler and draw 
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At other times when the ground 
is rough and full of stones and 
fallen branches Mrs. Mouse finds it 
quicker to jump over the obstacles 
than to race around them. 

The average Jumping Mouse 
weighs a little less than one ounce, 
but when necessary it can jump from 
7 to 10 feet at one leap. Without 
its long thin tail it could not keep its 
balance when it jumps. The mouse 
usually jumps two or three short 
jumps and then “freezes!” Her 
yellow-brown fur is practically the 
same color as her surroundings, and 
as long as she remains still an enemy 
would not notice her. 

Now, when you have done a little 
figuring, you will probably decide 
that the Jumping Mouse is the 
Champion Jumper of the animals. 
When scared, she may jump more 
than 43 times the length of her tiny 
body. 


Jumping Hare of South Africa. 


along the edge until we come to the 
three. But if it is to be three and 
one-half inches long, we continue to 
draw until we come to that tiny line 
which marks one-half inch between 
the three and four. What we are 
doing is adding one-half inch to the 
three inches, which makes three and 
one-half inches. Let us try this out 
in a simple drawing lesson. 

From the top left corner and top 
right corner of a 9 x 12 inch sheet of 
paper, measure down four inches 
(see X) and connect these two 
points. This line will be the ground 
upon ‘which we are going to plant 
some trees. One inch from the left 
end of the line we mark a dot, and 
at this point we plant a tree three 
inches high. Make the tree very 
simple. While some of the slow ones 
in the class are catching up, the 
others might color the tree with 
crayons. 
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The second tree is three inches 
from the end of the line, and four 
inches high. The third tree is four 
inches in from the end of the line 
and two inches high. The fourth 
tree is six inches in and four inches 
high. The fifth tree is seven inches 
in and three inches high. The last 
tree is eight inches in and two inches 
high. At this point the pupils 
might elaborate on the contour of 
the tree. (See A, B, C, D, E for 
drawing details.) 

Flowers — The ground line for the 
flowers is measured eight inches 
down from the upper left and right 
corners of the 9 x 12 inch paper. 
(See X). 

First flower, one inch in and three 
inches high. Second flower is 214 
inches in and 3 inches high. Third 
flower is 4% inches in and 3% 
inches high. Fourth flower, 61% 
inches in and 2% inches high. Fifth 
flower is 8 inches in and 3 inches 
high. (See F, G for types.) 

A line drawn along the bottom of 
the paper is the ground for the 
third row. Two inches in we draw a 
tree 314 inches high. This time we 
change the character of the tree, 
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and we make the bottom exactly 
two inches across. (Measure one 
inch on either side of the tree trunk 
to make two inches. (See H) Second 
tree is 4 inches in, 2% inches high 
and 2 inches across at base. In the 
remaining area draw a man or 
woman 2% inches high. 

Second Sheet: Draw a ground line 
four inches down from the top of the 
paper. First tree is 2 inches in and 4 
inches high. (Try type J.) In the 
remaining area let us draw a house 
2 inches wide and 3 inches high, 
another tree 4 inches high and a 
flower one inch high. The house may 
be any type the pupil wishes to 
make. 

Upon a ground line eight inches 
down from the top of the paper, 
draw a tree 2 inches in and 3% high. 
Draw a rabbit 2% inches high, a 
hill 2 inches high and three flowers, 
each one inch high. 


On the bottom ground line draw a 
snowman 3% inches high, a tree 
3% inches high and a house 3 inches 
high. 

All drawings should be kept sim-, 
ple in form and plain in color. 
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Create A May Basket 
(Page 43) 

No May basket is quite so at- 
tractive as the one we create our- 
selves. And here is a plan for making 
a basket of your very own. We 
offer four different base sizes. A 
basket on a much smaller scale 
would be rather difficult and fussy to 
make. Pupils may trace the base 
from a prepared pattern. The pat- 
tern should be cut from stiff paper. 
We suggest the teacher cut these in 
advance of the lesson. 

Give each child a piece of drawing 
paper 7 x 9 inches. Trace base pat- 
tern in center of paper. Give each 
child a strip of paper 1% inches by 
9 inches. From this strip he is to cut 
the required length needed for his 
base pattern — A. 

Plan the design for your basket 
sides as you desire. Do not make it 
too elaborate. Cut the latter from 
folded paper. 

A pasting flap is added at one end 
of each tracing for basket side. The 
pasting flap shape conforms to the 
space between the basket sides — D. 
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“Perky,” the Toy Pelican 
(Page 46) 


Cut and mount parts of pelican 
onto a stiff paper or trace onto a 
heavier stock. 

The pelican is white; wings have 
black tips. The legs, feet and bill are 
orange. 

Follow simple directions on cut- 
out sheet in assembling pelican. 

Fold the feet in opposite directions 
at dotted lines so the pelican will 
stand up. 

Cut out circle 5’ or 6” in diameter 
of blue paper. Paste pelican’s feet 
to circle and it will look as if ““Perky” 
is standing in a pool of water. It 
will also keep him balanced upright 
while he opens and closes his huge 
bill and flaps his wings. 


Never Play in the Street 
(Page 47) 


The city streets are made for the 
use of motor vehicles and never to be 
used as a children’s playground. 

Most cities provide ample parks 
or playgrounds for the city child 
who lives in apartment, rooms or 
flat where a backyard is not avail- 
able. Empty lots may also be used 
for playing space if permission is 
obtained from the owner. 

Color the Poster: 

Use the colors lightly in the back- 
ground of the picture so the build- 
ings and street will seem far away. 
Color the sky a very light blue; the 
row of buildings a slightly deeper 
tone of violet and the building back 
of the fence, purple with grey roof. 
The walks and street may remain 
white. Color the lot green. The boy 
could wear yellow sweater, brown 
trousers, red socks and cap. Outline 
slogan with your red crayon. 


Build Up Poster (‘‘Gardening”’) 
(Page 48) 


Color and cut out the boy, rake, 
straw hat and plant. Using pattern 
No. 4 cut as many green plants as 
desired for your poster. 

Make the boy’s costume colorful 
with deep blue jeans and bright red 
or red striped shirt. The shoes 
should be black or light tan to con- 
trast against the brown for the gar- 
den soil. 
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The figure and objects may be 
pasted according to numbers onto a 
background. See example. The 
background may be colored with 
crayon or paint or colored paper 
could be used also. 


May Baskets 
(Page 49) 


Paint all flesh light orange. 

Both children have light hair. 
Mix yellow with a very little red, 
which will soften the color. 

The boy wears a yellow sweater to 
match his hair.. His trousers are 
brown like his socks. 

The dog is white with brown ears. 

The little girl may wear light 
green. 

Paint the grass green, 
the daisies 
centers, 


leaving 
white with orange 


Art in Elementary School 
(From Page 10) 


Bill’s painting. His work always has 


humor in it. 


The art program, more than 
many subjects in the curriculum, 
takes into account individual dif- 
ferences. Children choose their sub- 
jects and their mediums. 

Illustration 8 shows Bill busily ab- 
sorbed in painting one of his models. 
His modeling was very interesting 
to all of the boys in the class. There 
was usually a crowd gathered around 
him. He repainted and mended it 
many times. It was like an adven- 
ture. All were eager to go over to 
Bill’s desk and take another look. 
It had the fascination of not being 
too naturalistic so that one could 
always imagine something different. 
Some ways you looked at it, you 
might think of a huge spider ready to 
jump. Again, it could be a mem- 
ber of a bird family. He painted it 


very carefully. Many adults can 
envy children entering into an 
artistic experience so thoroughly. 


Flower Fairyland 
(From Page 69) 


girl screamed and ran as fast as she 
could to her mother. The Blue- 
bird led the rabbit to his home in 
Shady Forest. He thanked the nice 
bird for his visit to Fairyland, and 
he was sure he would want to go 
there again very soon. 
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